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LOOPING 





AY back in the closing days of 
the last century, when bicycles 
held sway, a favorite quaker 
stunt was to loop the Philadel- 
phia-Harrisburg-P hila d elphia 
Recently a party of eight re- 
memories of those dim 





loop. 
vived the 
and misty days by making the same 


trip in 
distance 


two motor cars. The _ shortest- 

and quickest-time features 
Were to be strictly tabooed from the 
start. The host even went so far as to 
prepare an itinerary, which his two Ram- 
blerfuls of guests were supposed to adhere 
to as strictly as cireumstances would per- 
mit. Three days were to be con- 
sumed in the trip, with over- 
night stays in Reading and Lan- 
caster. With what disappoint- 
ment the party viewed the dawn 
of Saturday may be imagined. 
A cold nor’easter had raged all 
night, and although the rain had 
Stopped, there was ample evi- 
dence that there was still plenty 
of the same sort of weather on 
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EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the first 
of a series of two articles describing a 
motor car trip over the famous Phila- 
delphia-Harrisburg-Philadelphia loop; 
the second and final is. scheduled to 
appear in next week’s issue. 




















tap. With the aid of the telephone the host 
postponed the start for a day, hoping that 
Sunday would make amends for the previous 
day’s shortcomings as regards weather. But, 
alas! Sunday, if anything, was worse, 


and the trip was perforce postponed for a 
week, much to the disappointment of all 
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concerned. 


The following Saturday morn- 
ing, however, was of the typical fall va- 
riety—cool and brilliant, with a promise 
of midday warmth which would render un- 
necessary the heavy wraps the women 
earried. The octette assembled at the 
host’s Tioga residence long before the 
starting hour, 10 o’clock, and promptly on 
time the two cars pulled out of Ontario 
street and swung into Hunting Park ave- 
nue. The leading car was driven by 
Harry Walls, and the other was in charge 
of Charley Smith. The leader of the ex- 
pedition had realized that the necessary 
stops to annex the various interesting bits — 
of landscape would separate +*e 
two cars, and he made, Yorris- 
town the rendezvous for lunch. 
One idea of the expedition was 
to avoid paying toll, and with 
that object in view the caravan 
turned north when the East 
river drive in Fairmount park 
was reached, and then crossed 
to the west bank of the Schuyl- 
kill by way of the Falls bridge. 








ihe 
ConpstToca ROAD aT GLEN WILLOW 


Once across, the road wound round 


under the Reading railway tracks and 
up the opposite hill, with the Country 
clubhouse standing out boldly on its crown. 
The Neill drive, as this charming bit of 


serpentine park highway is called, was 
looking its best, and the photographer 
jumped off to get in, the other car pull- 
ing away meanwhile and never putting in 
an appearance again till lunchtime. This 
performance was repeated time and again 
during the 3-day trip. Indeed, the occu- 
pants of one car seldom saw their travel- 
ing companions except at lunchtime or at 
the overnight stops. 

The windings of Neill drive, with its 
jessamine borders, were followed to City 
Line road, thence up the steep grade to the 
top of the hill at Belmont avenue, where 
a right-angle turn took the road on a rap- 
idly-increasing down grade past those 
beautiful silent cities—West Laurel 
hill and Westminster cemeteries, situated 
on the bluff overlooking the Schuylkill— 
through West Manayunk, shooting under 
the railroad bridge and turning left onto 
the narrow road which barely finds room 
between the Reading railway’s main line 
and the river. Across the river is Mana- 
yunk, so-called from one of the names 
which the Indians gave to the Schuylkill 
—Manayunk, with its great paper, cotton 
and woolen mills. Many of the operatives 
of these immense establishments live on 
the heights on the west side of the river, 
their cozy little homes clinging to the 
abrupt sides of the hill with might and 
main. Some of these small habitations are 
even crowded into the already narrow 
space between the wagon road and the 
river, still further narrowing the limited 
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space allowed for traffic and rendering 
necessary numerous honk-honks to dis- 
perse the children and chickens who have 
pre-empted the center of the highway. 

Hugging the beautiful Schuylkill closer 
than a brother the railroad and the wagon 
road follow its windings to Flat Rock, 
where the encroachments of the bluffs 
necessitated the driving of a tunnel by the 
engineers of the old railroad—the date 
over the entrance, 1838-9, indicates 
that this piece of engineering is one of 
the oldest railroad tunnels in this coufitry. 
Those who laid down the wagon road were 
not so particular as to directness and 
grades, and they found room for it around 
the base of the rocks, although a fence 
is necessary to prevent skittish horses 
from dumping their drivers over the brink 
into the river at the right. 

A quarter of a mile beyond is Flat Rock 
dam, over which 3 feet of yellow drink- 
ing water is rushing Philadelphiaward. 
Watching the liquid mud as it tumbles 
over the dam almost makes the traveler 
resolve to take to drink. 

Leaving the dam behind, the river road 
is followed to Mill creek, where the trav- 
elers decided to take a run up the historic 
valley which borders that little stream. A 
sharp turn to the left, and the Rambler 
is soon whizzing past the ruins of many 
old mills. Years ago this valley was busy 
with the hum of industry. But fire and 
freshet have wiped out most of the mills 
and the dams that stored the water to 
drive them, and all that remains to mark 
the spots where they stood are bare walls 
and charred timbers. The road crosses and 
recrosses the creek on rude bridges, but 
the general air of dilapidated revolution- 
ary picturesqueness made the trip up this 
now seldom-traveled valley interesting be- 
yond measure. At one place, where a ford- 
ing of the creek was necessary, Rich, the 
photographer, made Smith back across the 
stream and do the stunt all over again 
while he tried a new 1-150th-second shut- 
ter. The plate proved to be a good one. 

At the upper end of the Mill creek val- 


ley the roads improve and modern dwell- 
ings here and there indicate that the spirit 
of ’76 has been succeeded by that of ’06. 
At Glen Willow this mixture of the an- 
tique—some of the houses bear date-stones 
showing them to have been built as far 
back as 1690—and the modern is most ap- 
parent. Here the old gulf road comes in 
from the left, and where, during the revo- 
lution, the immortal Washington and his 
ragged followers marched to and fro while 
encamped at Valley Forge, the handsome 
equipages of the Main Line elect now 
move in stately grandeur. All this section 
of the country is placarded with notices 
which read as follows: 








Lower Merion Township 
NOTICE! 
Automobiles and Motor Vehicles 
SPEED LIMIT 
Under Township Ordinance 
ONE MILE IN 6 MINUTES 
Must Stop on Signal 
Penalty, first offense 
Penalty, second offense 
Each subsequent offense....... 




















These: warnings are supplemented by 
constables armed with stop-watches, and 
many a dollar flows into the township 
treasury, especially on Sundays, when the 
scorchers from the quaker city are wont 
to come out from the quiet town to. burn 
up the sand-papered roads of Montgomery 
county. At the upper end of Glen Willow 
is the old Roberts mill, around which clus- 
ter many memories of revolutionary 
times. Indeed, not so many years ago, 
ghosts were said to hold forth in the ruins 
of the ancient mill, a stone tablet on which 
reads: ‘‘Ye Olde Grist Mill, 1746.’’ The 
ghosts were said to be those of the Tory 
proprietor, Roberts, and his negro assist- 
ant, who, tradition says, ground up glass 
in the corn meal supplied to the conti- 
nental army, hoping thereby to put the 
soldiers hors du combat. But the plot 
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was discovered, and Roberts and all con- 
nected with it were summarily dealt with. 
Accounts differ as to just where the cul- 
prits got theirs—some saying that the 
executions took place in Independence 
square, Philadelphia; others that they were 
hung at the mill. In order to make good 
the ghost theory, the latter is probably 
correct. An interesting feature of the old 
mill is that the dam which furnished the 
motor power, and which is still in good 
cordition, is almost entirely natural, some 
artificial stone work at the mill end of the 
dam being the only evidence that man 
had anything to do with its construction. 

Climbing out of Mill creek valley over 
beautiful roads, a detour brought the trav- 
elers out on the top of Conshohocken hill, 
where a stop was made while Rich took 
a shot at the 20-mile expanse of the 
Schuylkill valley. The magnificent Alan 
Wood homestead, which crowns the bluff 
overlooking the river, is one of the most 
palatial of the mansions of the millionaire 
ironmasters for which this section is 
famous. Montgomery county road-build- 
ers can give points to those of many other 
Sections. Thank-you-ma’ams are done 
away with, and instead each hill is a suc- 
cession of graceful undulations, the descent 
of which reminds one forcibly of the sen- 
Sations experienced on a _ roller-coaster. 
The road winds down the face of the hill, 
and eventually joins that from Bryn 
Mawr, which, in days gone by, was the 
béte noir of the eyclers—over a mile long. 
With the hardest work near the top, old 
Conshohocken hill witnessed the pulling of 
many a leg. 

The river level is reached once more at 
West Conshohocken, and instead of cross- 
ing, it was decided to keep straight ahead 
pag Bridgeport. The road is good enough 
for fast going and Smith was requested to 
let out a few links, as the Conshohocken 
mill whistles were blowing 12 o’clock and 
reminded the party that lunch was but 5 
miles ahead. So on through Swedeland 
the Rambler sped, and just within sight 
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of Bridgeport a wabbling of the rear of 
the car as it swung around a sharp turn 
over a branch railroad track indicated to 
the watchful Smith that something was 
wrong. Inspection revealed a most vil- 
lainous-looking piece of rusty iron driven 
directly through shoe and inner-tube and 
bent back from the rim to repeat the op- 
eration in reverse. The driver, however, 
remedied matters in less than 10 minutes, 
and by 12:25 the end of the old covered 
bridge between Bridgeport and Norristown 
was reached. Here horses must be 
walked, and as a dirt cart swung into 
the wooden tunnel just ahead of the car, 
the latter’s occupants had an exasperating 
7 minutes’ journey across. 

At the Windsor the other car had been 
waiting since noon, and while lunch was 
being discussed the respective experiences 
of the divided party were swapped. A 
quarter to 2 saw the expedition en route 
again. Norristown’s residence section is 
pretty and the streets well paved, and al- 
though the town stretches fully 3 miles 
along Main street, the two cars had 
reached its northern limit and were bowl- 
ing through the country in less than 5 
minutes. Smith stopped at Jeffersonville 
for a little water for his radiator, and 
when the top of the rise beyond was 
reached the leaders were out of sight, al- 
though several miles of road were in view 
ahead. Over to the left, along the river, 
at Abrams, Rich pointed out several huge 
mounds of glistening black diamonds as 
one of the many storage places the Phila- 
delphia and Reading Coal and Iron Co. had 
established in anticipation of a long strike 
of its employes. Nine hundred thousand 
tons of anthracite are said to be held in 
reserve at Abrams alone. 

After passing through Trooper and 
Eagleville the top of Skippack hill was 
reached—‘‘Seven-county View,’’ the trol- 
ley people call it, according to a sign 
posted at one side of the road. They must 
be pretty nearly right, too, for on a clear 
day it is possible to see north to Allen- 
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town, west to Neversink mountain—a good 
40 miles—and to the southeast the top of 
Penn’s hat on the Philadelphia city hall 
tower. As far as the eye can see are 
spread out hundreds of farms, the square 
fields checkerboarding the landscape of 
the Perkiomen valley with the light green 
of the young winter wheat and the light 
brown of the freshly-plowed fields. White- 
wash and white paint are evidently plenti- 
ful in this fertile valley, barns and resi- 
dences alike gleaming in the brilliant 
spring sunlight like wash dresses at a gar- 
den party. 

Descending the long, easy grade—the 
trolley tracks dodging from side to side 
of the road, and necessitating careful driv- 
ing—the Skippack is crossed by a stone 
bridge; then up the stiff pitch leading to 
the backbone of the ridge separating that 
peaceful stream from the beautiful Perki- 
omen the car dashes on the high gear, 


- and down again over numerous thank-you- 


ma’ams to the old five-arch stone bridge 
which spans the Perkiomen—it was built 
in 1798. Hereabouts Philadelphians by 
tens of thousands spend their summer va- 
cations, and the banks of the beautiful 
stream are lined with hotels and boat 
houses, while Collegeville, on the hill be- 
yond, is famous for its summer homes, 
Just along here a new warning sign puts 
in an appearance. It is something new, 
and warns the motor car traveler that the 
maximum time limit in Collegeville and 
Trappe is 7 miles an hour, and that failure 
to observe the regulations will cost the of- 
fender a ten-spot for each dereliction. 
Passing through the pretty main street 
of Collegeville—which, by the way, re- 
ceived its title from the fact that Ursinus 
college is located there—the trolley tracks 
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keep in the middle of the road, on either 
side being as fine a specimen of road build- 
ing as is to be found in-this section of 
the country. Ursinus college has most 
beautiful surroundings, its comfortable 
dormitories, spacious, well-kept lawns, 
tree-lined walks and splendid athletic 
grounds making it an ideal home for stu- 
dents, while from the educational view- 
point it takes high rank. The old hall was 
built many years ago, and was the orig- 
inal structure of the old Freeland semi- 
nary, which Ursinus succeeded. The new 
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CREEK, A Pretty LitTLe STREAM, HAD TO BE FORDED 


main building—Bamberger memorial hall 
—hbearing the date 1891 on its corner- 
stone, stands to the south. Over 200 stu- 
dents are being educated at Ursinus, which 
was incorporated by the state in 1869 as 
a reformed denominational school; the the- 
ological department, however, is now lo- 
cated in Philadelphia, the Collegeville in- 
stitution consisting of the academic and 
collegiate sections only. 

One of the architectural curiosities of 
this section of the country is the ancient 


church at ‘‘The Trappe’’—the oldest 


Fuat Rock TUNNEL, BUILT IN 1839, ONE OF THE OLDEST IN THE COUNTRY 


Lutheran church still standing in America. 
It was built by Rev. Henry Melchior Muh- 
lenberg in 1743, and, although the some- 
what church, on 
now used for regular 
services, the pre-revolutionary structure is 
sometimes opened on special occasions for 
worship, the high pulpit and the uncom- 
fortable-looking seats being in marked 
contrast with the comforts demanded by 
present-day Christians. The old church is 
a many-sided, rough-cast structure, with a 
hipped roof and dull, rusty red wooden 
shutters, and over the arched entrance is 
an old stone tablet upon which has been 
painstakingly carved in rude capitals a 
Latin inscription. While engaged in copy- 
inz the inscription a honk-honk from the 
road announced the appearance of the 
other car, the host having made a detour 
to give his guests a look at the Reading’s 
coal mountains at Abrams. Here the trav- 
elers changed corners a little. Leav- 
ing The Trappe, the caravan sped _ to- 
ward Reading, which had been decided 
upon as an overnight stopping-place. The 
road, except on the hills, is good, and be- 
yond Limerick square and Limerick Cen- 
ter Crooked hill is encountered. Steep 
hills and a fair surface are peculiarities 
of this red-shale country, and Crooked hill 
is no exception to the general rule. At 
the foot of the hill lies Saratoga park, 4 
beautiful resort’ established by the trolley 
company, and much affected by the belles 
and beaux of Pottstown, from which thriv- 
ing place it is but 3 miles’) distant. A 
few miles off to the right, down Boyer 
town way, are the Ringing Rocks, These 
boulders, ranging from quite small to 3- 
ton rocks, are scattered about in a huge 


antique-looking new 
colonial lines, is 














natural basin, and, when struck by an 
iron hammer, emit a clear, bell-like tone. 
There was no time to make the side trip, 
however, as it was nearly 4 o’clock. The 
ear climbed Crooked hill on the high gear, 
thereby netting a pocketful of cigars to 
Harry Walls. Passing through Pottstown 
and beyond for several miles the road is 
comparatively level, and fast time was be- 
ing made when the expedition ran ker- 
plunk into a flock of cows, which raised 
such a dust that the occupants of the cars 
were plentifully dusted. 

Beyond Douglassville the foothills of 


‘the Blue Ridge begin to appear, and the 


grades and windings of the road become 
more numerous as Reading was approached. 
Excellent time was being made, however, 
when, at the bottom of a short, sharp hill 
a lot of loose stones played havoc with 
the rear left tire, and with a report like 
an old-fashioned musket the car became 
lop-sided instanter. Then it was Harry 
to the tool-box, and, 15 minutes to the 
bad, the car was driven hard after its 
more lucky mate. But the first car had 
been in the Hotel Penn stable sheds, in 
Reading, 40 minutes when Walls pulled in. 

Reading is the metropolis of all the 
country roundabout, and on this particu- 
lar night the streets were full of farmers 
and their wives laying in stores of goods 
for the coming week. The liveliness of 
the town was something of a surprise to 
one who had not been there for nearly 
15 years. The business section is partic- 
ularly well lighted, rows of electrics 
strung along both sides of the street, over 
the center of the sidewalks, making them 


as light as at midday. An impromptu 
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NEILL DrRIvE, RUNNING THROUGH FAIRMOUNT PARK, PHILADELPHIA. 


theater party filled up the evening, and by 
11 o’clock the tired but happy travelers 
had retired. There was a certain satisfac- 
tion felt as one settled down into the pil- 
lows for a good night’s sleeping—that 
drowsy, comfortable feeling experienced 
only after a day spent out in the coun- 
try, whizzing along in a motor car over 
highways that are remarkable for their 
smoothness, through a country that has 
plenty of picturesque scenery to catch the 
eye and with enough historical interest at- 
tached to drive away ennui. And as the 


tired tourist wallops the pillow for the last 
time before sinking into slumber he 
chuckles to think there are 2 days more 
of just such pleasant traveling ahead of 
him before he will have to think of re- 
turning to the busy city and business life. 
He then realizes the difference between 
plugging over those same roads on a bi- 
cycle and doing the same trick in a motor 
ear. But still there is that loyal feeling 
for the old wheel that will not down—that 
tinge of regret for ‘‘the days when we 
were 21.’’ Then comes the welcome sleep. 
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SEVEN START IN TEST 


Field in New York Motor Club’s 
Second Annual Economy Run 
Makes Albany First Day 


New York, Nov. 14—Special telegram— 
Seven open-body cars started today for 
the snowy regions in the northern part of 
New York and Massachusetts on the sec- 
ond annual economy contest of the New 
York Motor Club. Two cars carrying of- 
ficials made a total of nine out for the 3- 
day trip to Albany, Springfield and back 
to Gotham, a total of about 430 miles. 
They are out to see what is the cost of 
travel by motor car as compared with the 
railroad, and prizes will be awarded to 
the three making the best showing, the 
award to be based on the running expense 
per ton per mile per passenger. 

‘Three of the cars entered as competi- 
tors failed to start as such, but there was 
no lack of enthusiasm in spite of the small 
field. The withdrawals were a Compound, 
a Berliet and a Maxwell. The Compound, 
driven by D. F. Graham, went along, how- 
ever, as an official car, carrying A. B. 
Tucker, secretary of the club and super- 
intendent of the run. The other official 
car was a Moore, driven by W. J. P. 
Moore, president of the club. R. H. John- 
ston, who was to start ahead of all with 
a White steamer and lay a trail of con- 
fetti, was unable to get to New York in 
time, so Harry Knepper, with his Frayer- 
Miller, volunteered and he was started off 
with the confetti at 5:30 o’clock in the 
morning. The start was made from in 
front of the New York Motor Club, at 
Eighth avenue and Forty-eighth street, 
and the rules permitted the cars to start 
at their own pleasure any time between 
6 and 9 o’clock, an exception being made 
in the case of Knepper with the confetti. 
The time of starting does not figure in 
the contest except to enable the officials to 
note the actual running time each day and 
see that the drivers do not violate the 
rules by exceeding the speed limit on the 
-one hand and on the other hand do not 
fall below an average of 12 miles an hour. 
Simply for this reason the finishing time 
for the first day’s run of 150 miles to Al- 
bany is fixed between 4 and 10 o’clock 
this afternoon. Each car carries an of- 
ficial observer, who will turn in a sworn 
statement concerning the fuel used, re- 
pairs made and all details having to do 
with the operating cost. These observers 
will be on different cars each day. The 
cars are running straight up the east side 
of the Hudson today to Albany, where the 
headquarters will be at the Ten Eyck. 

It was thought the competitors would 
take advantage of the rules and get away 
early, but they did not do so, and after 
the Frayer-Miller got off at 5:30 it was 
3 hours before the next one left. All the 
others left between 8:30 and 9 o’clock, 
excepting Vice-president Griffin’s car, 
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which required some adjustments and did 
not get away until 10 o’clock. The time 
of the cars was taken at the club house 
and from there they went to the garage 
of the Central Automobile Co., in West 
Fiftieth street, to be weighed. Every 
morning before starting and every night 
each car will be weighed, in order that 
the tonnage may be figured with the mile- 
age. Each car was required to carry the 
full number of passengersit was built to 
seat and all complied with this rule. The 
actual starters—given in the order in 
which they left the club headquarters— 
with the details concerning them, are as 
follows: 


No. 2—24-horsepower Frayer-Miller; Frayer- 
Miller Automobile Co., entrant; Henry Knep- 
per, driver; E. H. Slager, observer; five pas- 


sengers. 
o. 4—30-horsepower Simplex; Smith & 


Mabley, entrants; John Lang, driver; William 
Young, observer; five passengers. 

No. 5—24-horsepower Premier: R. M. Owen 
& Co., entrants; C. C. Singer, driver; James 
Smith, observer; five passengers. 

No. 6—8-horsepower Reo; R. M. Owen & 
Co., entrants; R. L. Lockwood, driver; A. E. 
Schwartz, observer; four passengers. 

No. 3—24-horsepower Dorris; Barnett-Jack- 
son Co., entrant; A. L. Jackson, driver; five 
passengers. 

No. 1—50-horsepower Wayne; A. L. Kull, 
entrant and driver; Thomas Hanauer, obser- 
ver; seven passengers. 

No. 8—15-horsepower Panhard; Frank J. 
Griffin, entrant and driver; no observer; two 
passengers. 


The awards will be made on the basis 
of the cost per ton mile with a comparison 
on the cost per passenger between the cars 
and the railroad. The first day’s run was 
to Albany, by way of Yonkers, Irvington, 
Tarrytown, Ossining, Peekskill, Cold 
Spring, Fishkill Village, Wappinger Falls, 
Poughkeepsie, Hyde Park, Stattsburg, 
Rhinebeck, Red Hook, Hudson, Kinder- 
hook, Valatie, Schodack Center, Albany. 


ENGLAND'S BIG SHOW 

London, Nov. 3—The Olympia _ show, 
which opens. on the 15th, will be a de- 
parture from previous exhibitions in that 
the commercial rigs and motor boats have 
been segregated from the motor cars, hav- 
ing been relegated to a separate show, to 
be held next March. The motor car show, 
which opens a week from Thursday, will 
be a stupendous affair in which 300 ex- 
hibitors, representing 150 manufacturers, 
will take part, the affair being under the 
patronage of the king and the Prince of 
Wales. It will be a representative affair, 
with exhibitors from France, America, 
Belgium, Switzerland and Italy, in addi- 
tion to the all-British cars. It is expected 
that the six-cylinder will be prominent in 


“the show, many of the makers having fol- 


lowed the Napier lead and brought out 
one model of this type. 


LONG RACE FOR ORMOND 


New York, Nov. 12—A race at 200 miles 
has been added to the list of events on the 
program for the Florida beach tournament 


in January. It has been decided also to 
make a departure by allotting certain 
races to each day, which never has been 
done before by the promoters. 


UP HILL AT FAST CLIP 


Guinness in Big Darracq Makes 
Gaillon Climb at 90 Miles an 
Hour—Other Results 


Paris, Oct. 29—The Gaillon annual meet- 
ing proved to be one of the most success- 
ful of the end of season meetings. The 
honors went to the Darracq and Peugeot, 
both at the opposite ends of the scale as 
regards types. Guinness in his 200-horse- 
power Darracq covered the kilometer of 8 
per cent grade which mostly forms the 
Gaillon hill, in 25 seconds, an average of 
90 miles per hour, a truly wonderful time 
which it will be hard to beat. Rigoly in 
a Gobron car held the old record on this 
hill, which was cut 4 seconds yesterday by 
Guinness. In the class for light racing 
ears, that is, up to 1,350 pounds, another 
Darracq, driven by Demogeot, also suc- 
ceeded in creating a record by covering 
the kilometer in 29 seconds, representing 
something over 77 miles per hour. 

On a Peugeot motorcycle Cissac and 
Guippione both did well, the former cov- 
ering the kilometer in 3744 seconds—over 
80 miles per hour, a wonderful result on a 
two-wheel machine. In fact the whole 
meeting was highly interesting. Napier’s 
six-cylinder covered the kilometer in 29 
seconds. The Bayard six-cylinder, after 
doing well in the trials, collided with a 
cart before the race and it was not in the 
running. This is the firm’s first six-cylin- 
der racer and great hopes were pinned to 
it. However, Villemain in another Bay- 
ard, covered the kilometer in 33 seconds 
and a heavy Itala racer came next, in 34% 
seconds. Rochet-Schneider, ‘Chenard & 
Walcker, Berliet, Radia, La Buire, Vulpes 
and the Bolide all were well to the fore in 
the various classes reserved for tourists. 

Although hill-climbing may be largely a 
question of power, it is of note that the 
air resistance counts for something. The 
200-horsepower Darracq is not built of the 
form which glides or forces an even track 
through the air. It did not do so well in 
time, power considered, as the 90-horse- 
power, six-cylinder Napier, which was only 
4 seconds slower, with less than half the 
power, but with a machine built especially 
to present little resistance to the wind. 
Similar observations could be made con- 
cerning the tourist classes, although not to 
so marked a degree. 

The card opened with the climb for the 
heavy racing motorcycles, the winner 
turning up in Anzani on an Anzani, who 
climbed the grade in 454% seconds as 
compared with 37% seconds by Pons on a 
Motorti Contal. It was all Peugeot in the 
class for the light racing motorcycles, 
Cissac doing 274% seconds and Guippone 
2924 seconds. In the runabout class Bar- 
riaux in a Vulpes had no opposition aud 
did 46%, seconds. Demogeot in a Darracq 
defeated Edge in a Napier, doing 25 sec- 
onds to 29 seconds in the event for light 








ears. 


When Guinness defeated Edge in 
the six-cylinder Napier he did the distance 
in 25 seconds as compared with 29 seconds 
by Edge. 

Naudin in a Sizaire & Naudin won the 
class for touring cars listing at less than 
$800, doing 2 minutes 3% seconds. Mon- 
tant in a Bolide did 1 minute 344 seconds 
in the class for touring cars costing -less 
than $1,000, his time being 1 minute 34% 
seconds. Delaunay in a Boyer was suc- 
cessful in 1 minute 37 seconds in the 
class for $2,400 cars, while Marnier, in 
a Radia, did 1 minute 14 seconds in a 
$3,000 car. Gaste also drove a Radia 
to victory in 56% seconds in the class 
for cars listing at less than $3,600. 
Torand, in a Berliet, had no opposition in 
the $5,000 bunch, doing 54% seconds. Vi- 
ton, in a Rochet-Schneider, defeated Salva- 
dor in a Fiat—45¥% seconds to 55% sec- 
onds—in the class for cars listing at more 
than $5,000. 


HOLCOMB GIVES UP 

Chicago, Nov. 12—Bert Holcomb will 
not make another attack on the Chicago- 
New York record this year because of the 
wintry conditions. Holcomb started from 
Chicago last Thursday night in one of the 
new Columbias with a magnetic clutch, 
despite a heavy fog which prevailed. This 
fog proved his undoing, for between South 
Bend and Bryan he crashed down an em- 
bankment and stove in a front wheel. But 
even without this blue ribbon record the 
Columbia people here feel singularly con- 
tent, for they received word from the Pa- 
cific coast today that Fernando Nelson, of 
Stockton, Cal., had broken the record from 
San Francisco to Los Angeles in the same 
45-horsepower Columbia car which he used 
in breaking the record from Stockton into 
the Yosemite valley. Nelson left San 
Francisco at 10 o’clock Wednesday even- 
ing and reached Los Angeles at 4:13 
Thursday . afternoon, having covered the 
512 miles of travel in 18 hours 13 min- 
utes, the best previous time for the dis- 
tance being 21 hours and 4 minutes, held 
by a Franklin. The route is over four 
different mountain ranges. 


CORBIN JOINS A. L. A. M. 

New York, Nov. 12—Announcement of 
the addition of the Corbin Motor Vehicle 
Co. to the family of the Selden licensees 
was made today by the following official 
statement from the executive offices of the 
A. L, A. M.: ‘The decision to take in 
the Corbin Motor Vehicle Co. was made 
“iter @ meeting of the executive commit- 
‘ce of the association, held after the an- 
tual meeting on November 7, although an- 
nouncement was withheld until after the 
“igning of the papers and granting of the 
‘cense. It has been the policy of the as- 
sociation not to consider the application 
of any manufacturer until such time as he 
‘ould prove the quality and merits of his 
car. In the ease of the Corbin company 
ihere seemed to be no doubt.’’ 
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New York, Nov. 10—After so many 
false alarms about private motor highways 
and speedways it has been a little hard 
to believe that something real in this line 
is coming right along and, like a new 
street car line, will be in operation al- 
most before one realizes it. Yet this mani- 
festly is the case and there is nothing 
of the dream character about the new 
highway scheme on Long Island. The 
route has been laid out, though not made 
public; the money is ready; rights of way 
are being acquired; the plan of manage- 
ment has been formed; officers have been 
elected and the work is going forward like 
some scheme run by captains of industry. 
The organization controlling the new road 
will be known as the Long Island Motor 
Highway, Inc., and the group of original 
promoters known as the plan and scope 
committee has been directed to incorporate 
it. This matter and many others were set- 
tled at a meeting held at the Lawyers’ 
Club here yesterday, when permanent or- 
ganization was effected. 

William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., presided and 
others present were: Dave Hennen Mor- 
ris, Harry Payne Whitney, L. C. Weir, 
Colgate Hoyt, Frederick G. Bourne, Ralph 
Peters, J. Adolph Mollenhauer, Anton G. 
Hodenpyl, Dean Alvord, Jefferson de Mont 
Thompson, H. B. Hollins and A. R. Pard- 
ington. Letters of regret at inability to 
be present were read from August Bel- 
mont, W. G. McAdoo, H. K. Burras and 
August Hecksher. Among other incorpo- 
rators absent were John Jacob Astor, Clar- 
ence Mackay and John Farson. Officers 
were elected as follows: President, W. K. 
Vanderbilt, Jr.; first vice-president, Harry 
Payne Whitney; treasurer, Jefferson de 
Mont Thompson. The office of second vice- 
president was left vacant because that of- 
ficer will be also the general manager of 
the highway. The secretaryship also was 
left unfilled because of the desirability 
that the general manager should have a 
say in the selection of the secretary. These 
two officials will be salaried and upon them 
will devolve the details of practical man- 
agement of the highway. 

Other committees named were: Execu- 
tive committee—W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr.; 
Harry Payne Whitney, the second vice- 
president, the treasurer and three direc- 
tors, consisting of Frederick G. Bowne, Col- 
gate Hoyt and Ralph Peters. Finance 
committee—W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr.; Jeffer- 
son de Mont Thompson and H. B. Hollins. 
Law committee—George W. Wingate, 
Henry B. Anderson, Dave Hennen Morris 
and Ralph Peters. 

The. motor car trade’ will have a minor- 
ity representation on the board of direc- 
tors in consequence of a vote taken at the 


7 
meeting by which the acting secretary was 
instructed to invite each of the three or- 
ganizations of manufacturers to ‘choose one 
delegate to represent its members in the 
directorate. The three industrial bodies 
to be thus recognized are the Association 
of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers, 
the National Association of Automobile 
Manufacturers and the American Motor 
Car Manufacturers’ Association. 

Henry B. Anderson, upon invitation of | 
Mr. Vanderbilt, explained at length that 
no special legislation will be required in 
order to obtain rights of way for the pro- 
posed highway. The course may be con- 
structed and operated under the same laws 
that govern race tracks and amusement 
resorts. This matter was referred back to 
the plan and scope committee. 

Satisfactory reports were made in per- 
son by Dean Alvord on rights of way, 
Ralph Peters on surveys and D. H. Morris 
on legislation. Among-those who had of- 
fered free rights of way through their 
properties was Miss Maude Adams, who 
owns 500 acres of land near Lake Ronkon- 
koma. Mr. Thompson reported that volun- 
tary subscriptions to stock were being re- 
ceived in a manner that assured the suc- 
cess of the undertaking. Among recent 
subscriptions was one of $25,000 from E. 
R. Thomas, of Buffalo. 


POINT FOR POPE PEOPLE 

Toledo, O., Nov. 12—Following the issu- 
ing of an injunction order against the 
striking machinists at the Pope-Toledo 
plant, United States Judge R. W. Taylor 
modified this injunction, which places only 
six men under the ban of the law instead 
of 276. In the modified injunction the 
judge, while refusing the application for a 
preliminary injunction against all the 
other 270 defendants named, made a strong 
point for the Pope people by stating that 
he would hold any one for violation of the 
injunction order, whether the six defend- 
ants against whom it was returned, other 
strikers or outsiders who are not men- 
tioned in the petition. Judge Taylor held 
that workmen have a right to organize for 
their mutual benefit, to strike and to 
picket a plant for the purpose of persuad- 
ing workmen to join them, but he held 
that strikers have no right to interfere 
by violence, threats or intimidation with 
the workmen or the company in any man- 
ner, further holding that strikers had no 
more rights than those working in their 
places at the Pope plant. 


PITTSBURG AFTER A SHOW 

Pittsburg, Nov. 12—The prospects of 
a Pittsburg show in February or 
early in March are getting brighter every 
day. The Pittsburg Automobile Dealers’ 
Association has appointed a committee 
with W. N. Murray as chairman to get 
the affair in tangible shape. No suitable 
place for the show has yet been found, 
as the Duquesne garden will not be avail- 
able at that time. 
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WHY NOT MORE MOTOR CAR HIGHWAYS? 


T HAS often been said that the 
best and easiest way to do a 
thing is just simply to do it. 
Following this plan the New 
York enthusiasts, who have un- 
dertaken to build an exclusive highway for 
motor cars, seem more than likely and, in 
fact, practically sure to accomplish it. Not 
only have they had the boldness to attempt 
to put through a speedway, but they have 
had the courage to go further and lay their 


plans for a great highway of magnificent — 


distances. Exclusive motoring turnpikes 
have been the dream of motordom since 
the coming of the road locomotive. Per- 
fectly practical propositions for racing and 
testing circuits have been praised, but 
there has invariably been a string of in- 
credulity attached to the laudation. All 
this was only a short time ago—a few 
short years; even months. The world has 
changed in its attitude toward the motor 
car and motorists. 

Now come the millionaire Manhattan 
motorists to the scratch with serious in- 
tent. In a jiffy the obstacles hitherto 
deemed insuperable vanish in the air. En- 
thusiasts come forward with offers of 
money, manufacturers volunteer subscrip- 
tions, and capitalists see in a motor car 
toll road so good an investment that they 
actually pile over one another with offers 
to underwrite the whole scheme. 

The obtaining of a right of way, al- 
ways before regarded as an insurmount- 
able stumbling block, is shown to be the 
simplest thing in the world. Property 
owners, quick to realize the increment in 
land values sure to follow in the path of 
a motor highway, are to offer a right 
of way free. So it is that the promoters 
of the scheme stand in a fair way of hav- 
ing the greater part of the course donated 
and are assured that, there being no neces- 
sity for a fixed route or direction such as 
is demanded for a trolley line or a rail- 
way, they need only to follow the line of 
the least price resistance to secure a right 
of way almost at their own figure. 

The building of New York’s motor car 
highway having received encouragement 
amounting well-nigh to assurance, already 


other cities are discussing and planning 
for speedways of their own. In a word, 
New York has but started an idea that 
will spread all over the United States. It 
will be just as easy for other great cities 
to find financial backing and secure rights 
of way. In fact, Father Knickerbocker 
may have to hustle hard to finish his mo- 
tor highway before some of his big and 
little brothers and sisters have completed 
speedways of their own, and even an- 
nounced to the world a series of events in 
the speed line to interest the fast-growing 
motoring public. 

The advantages, possibilities and, in fact, 
necessity of exclusive highways for the new 
vehicle are self-evident and have been ex- 
ploited by many eloquent tongues and 
convincing pens. Speedways have long 
been a dream. This dream now seems 
likely to become something more substan- 
tial than a mere dream—a reality, in fact. 


With the approach at last of the realiza- 
tion of fond hopes long cherished one 
stops to catalogue less vaguely the possi- 
bilities of these highways and their likely 
influence on the sport and industry. . In 
affording freedom from the annoyance of 
speed restriction and the dangers of colli- 
sion with horse-drawn vehicles and foot 
passengers, a new era of delight will be 
opened to the sport. Prejudice and fear 
will be swept aside and new thousands 
will be welcomed to the glorious fraternity 
of the motor car. There will be more of 
sport added to the mere factor of utility. 
The speedways will become our most popu- 
lar and most used pleasure grounds; they 
will be the mecca of the lovers of sport 
and the makers. 

To the trade the influence of the motor 
highways will be of incalculable value. 
What trotting speedways have invariably 
done for the horse and carriage trade will 
be repeated to a manifold degree in the 
ease of the motor industry. There will be 
an increase in the demand for higher- 
powered and more expensive cars as a re- 
sult of inevitable rival emulation in the 
matter of speed and display. There will 
be thousands induced to take up the sport 
at a moderate expenditure, many of whom 
in the natural course of events will in the 
end climb to higher rounds. In a word, 
the increase not only in the number of 
motor car owners but in the aggregate of 
their purchase values will reach figures one 
hardly dares to estimate. 

But the moral of this whole New York 
highway project’s prospect of attainment 
is, after all, the perfect ease and absolute 
practicability of its accomplishment by 
any city able to produce promoters of even 
half-way hustle and financial enterprise. 


FEDERAL REGULATION OF MOTOR CARS 


FTER years of turmoil and strug- 
gle it will be found that the 
only solution of the problem of 
the regulation of the motor car 
will lie in the assumption of 

jurisdiction by the federal government. 
Such an act on the part of the United 
States will be looked upon as trodding 
upon state rights, much as some of the 
states now trod on the alleged rights of 
municipalities within those states. As the 
use of the motor car grows, both from the 
standpoint of pleasure and business, the 
needs of some particular regulation will 
assert itself. Such a variation of laws as 
now exist cannot survive. There is as 
much reason for state jurisdiction in mat- 
ters pertaining to the regulation of the 
motor car as there is in the matter of 
the regulation of divorces; there is as 
much need for a national motor car regula- 
tion act as there is for a national divorce 
law, and the need of this is not only ad- 
mitted but has been demanded, and the 
demand will be heeded at no distant date. 
In the course of ordinary events the motor 
car and the motorist must run the gamut 
of municipal and state regulation, and 


finally the matter will be solved by the 
federal government finding a way to assert 
its rights to step in and do ail the regu- 
lating, just as it did in the matter of the 
railroads when it passed the inter-state 
commerce act. There is little use to sug- 
gest that efforts be made to have the fed- 
eral government take hold immediately— 
the matter must.go through that process 
of evolution which gives all authorities a 
whack at the innocent ball until the fun 
of being at bat has ceased to be a novelty. 
Some day municipal, county and state au- 
thorities will have tired of their burden 
and will be glad to pass control to the 
government. Still better than this, there 
will some day be such sane consideration 
of the motor car that there will be no more 
desire to regulate and tax motorists than 
there is a desire to regulate and tax driv- 
ers of horses. In the meantime, however, 
any sort of state act is preferred to any 
sort of municipal act, and any effort be- 
ing made to take the control of the motor 
car out of the hands of municipal author- 
ities and place it in the hands of state au- 
thorities should by no means be aban- 
doned—a half loaf is better than no loaf- 














Let it be hoped the motor car show will 
never degenerate so rapidly as has the 
horse show. 


The Olympia show opens today in Eng- 
land and it is safe to say that after next 
week there will be a lot of twisted French 
necks. 


If the Glidden tour for 1907 is over 
roads leading into Virginia it will suggest 
somewhat of a change from buxom French- 
Canadian maids to those kinky-headed 
southern girls of ebony hue. 


There appears to be every reason to ex- 
pect that the new speedway on Long Island 
will be a reality some time early next 
year, all of which seems to sound the death 
knell of motor car racing on mile circular 
tracks. 


One consolation to be found in the se- 
lection of officers of the Long Island speed- 
way is that some people will now be satis- 
fied so long as William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., 
and Harry Payne Whitney have found 
something to keep them busy—and, inci- 
dentally, some way to dispose of a portion 
of their wads. 





Autobus is the word that sticks close to 
the motor omnibus in Paris. However, a 
section of the French public professes to 
dislike this mixture of Greek and Latin, 
which, it is stated, shocks the French ear. 
To obtain an equivalent to the motor omni- 
bus derived from the Greek the word 
would have to be Polypoliautocinetharma- 
maxe, which decomposed into syllables is 
Armamaxe, covered car; cineth, motor; 





Bert Holcomb gives up attack on Chicago- 
New York record; Fernando Nelson, in Colum- 
bia, breaks Los Angeles-San Francisco mark. 

Guinness, in the 200-horsepower Darracgq, is 
Star of Gaillon hill-climb in France, develop- 
ing speed of 90 miles an hour on hill. 

Long Island motor speedway promoters meet 


and elect W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., 
rights of way being secured. 

Results of town carriage competition in Lon- 
don criticized by men not familiar with rules; 
medal to White steamer. 

Second annual economy run of New York 
Motor Club starts from New York; first day’s 
trip is to Albany. 

Annual banquet of Chicago Automobile Club 
remarkable in that mayors and justices are 
guests of honor. 

Crown prince and other members of German 
ein open show in Berlin, which is brilliant 
atvair, 

C. J. Glidden has trouble with Deputy Sher- 
iff Collins, of Montgomery county, Maryland. 
_Chicago Motor Club decides to inaugurate 
Sign board campaign in and around city. 

Ormond program is added to, 200-mile race 
being put on card. 


F —_ Motor Vehicle Co. joins the A. L. 


president ; 


auto, oneself; polit, citizen; poly, many. 
Autobus will have to be accepted, after 
all, it is evident. 

An eastern announcement is made that 
a motor car dealer is about to quit and 
devote his entire time to the bicycle busi- 
ness. This did not appear in Judge or 
Puck, either. 

It has been pointed out that because 
Vanderbilt, Whitney, Morris, Hoyt, Thomp- 
son and Pardington are interested in the 
Long Island scheme, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that they are highwaymen. 


—_—_ 


Those scorchers who rip up ordinary 
roads when only the runabouts are out will 
probably be subdued when the new speed- 
way is completed and they are permitted 
to meet any and all comers. It will be a 
ease of to the tall timber then. 





After the Standard Oil Co.’s officials 
have looked over the federal government’s 
regulations and instructions concerning 
denatured alcohol they will cease worry- 
ing about what price fuel alcohol can be 
sold for. All the rigmarole the makers of 
denatured alcohol have to go through be- 
fore their products can pass federal inspec- 
tion will put prices so high as to be be- 
yond fear of being in competition of the 
system’s product. 

A Chicago suburban justice of the peace 
admitted he had fined some 350 motorists 
during the brief 1906 season for exceed- 
ing the speed limit. As a matter of fact 
he also admitted that very few ever es- 
caped him. On this basis America’s rec- 
ord would make that of Great Britain look 
sick, for there were only about 6,000 mo- 
torists arrested there and all told they 
were fined a little over $50,000, or an aver- 
age of about $8.80. The worst of it all is 
that only about a fifth of the number were 
charged with fast driving. This wouldn’t 
do for Evanston, Ill., or Glen Echo, Md., 
by any means—the constables and justices 
would have to go out of business on any 
such basis. 





George B. Selden, of Selden patent 
fame, is gaining notoriety from the report 
that he bought a cemetery. The burying 
ground lies near the town of Hadlyme, 
Conn., and in it lie the remains of Mr. 
Selden’s American ancestors. The ceme- 
tery was abandoned nearly a hundred 
years ago. Mr. Selden gives an amusing 
reason why he bought the cemetery. Ac- 
cording to his story, a resident of Hadlyme 
lost by death a faithful old horse. Wish- 


ing to give the animal a good resting place 
the owner, it is said, selected a spot either 
at the edge of or practically inside the 
burying ground. In purchasing the bury- 
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ing ground is it possible he had in mind 
the result of a favorable decision in the 
patent suit? 


Allowing freak cars to compete in the 
winter beach meet will not make Ormond 
a dime museum. 


Now that the French club has decided 
to hold another big race, it might be 
asked if anybody ever had any idea that 
it would not do so? 





It is said there is a good field for the 
sale of motor cars in India, which suggests 
that motor cars might have been used by 
the government in the recent Indian up- 
rising out west. 


There is one thing pretty certain—that 
there is more to the six-cylinder game 
abroad than some people are wont to be- 
lieve or admit, or else the foreigners have 
a pretty good staff of press agents hard 
at work. 


The ‘‘Confessions of a Justice’’ might 
be made the title of an interesting book— 
interesting to the motorists of Chicago who 
have been arrested in Evanston this year. 
Incidentally, of course, it might include a 
few confessions on the part of the police. 


Some of the papers in the remote sec- 
tions of the country are still marveling 
at the pace set in the Vanderbilt cup race. 
As a matter of fact that pace or any that 
will be set in the next year or so will be 
tame as compared to that of a decade 
hence. Look back a dozen years and com- 


pare the times made then with those of 
today and cease wondering. 





November .1-16—Annual German motor car 
show, Berlin, 

November 12 to 17, inclusive—Dunlop trophy 
1,000-mile reliability tour in Australia. 

November 14-15-16—Second annual economy 
run, New York Motor Club. 

November 15-24—London, 
show. 

November 23-December 1—London, Stanley 
show, Agricultural hall. 

December 1-8—Motor car show, Grand Cen- 
tral palace, New York. A. C. A. and A. M. 
CG. Me A ' 

December 7-283—Ninth annual show of Auto- 
mobile Club of France, Paris. 

January 5-12—Annual show, Dublin, Ireland. 

January 12-19—Seventh annual show of As- 
sociation of Licensed Automobile Manufactur- 
ers, Madison Square garden, New York. 


Olympia motor 


January 22-27—Annual Ormond-Daytona 
beach meet, Florida Hast Coast Automobile 
Association. 


February 2-9—Chicago show, Coliseum and 
First regiment armory. 

February 11-16—Tri-State motor car show, 
Light Guard armory, Detroit. 

February 18-23—Buffalo show, Automobile 
Club of Buffalo. 

March 9-16—Fifth annual show of Boston 
Automobile Dealers’ Association. 
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ROYALTY AT BIG SHOW 


Crown Prince Formally Opens 
Exhibition at Berlin—Inspects 
Many of the Booths 


Berlin, Nov. 1—A great and enthusiastic 
crowd of motorists was present today 
at the inauguration of the German 
show. The emperor was ill and so was 
unavoidably absent. His place was taken 
by the crown prince. At 11 o’clock the 
imperial group arrived, together with 
Prince Henry of Prussia. Up till this mo- 
ment the place had presented the appear- 
ance of a beehive, with the last touches 
being put on the stands and the last bit 
of red cloth being laid. With a flourish 
of trumpets and a chant of the imperial 
German hymn, the crown prince and 
princess arrived at the stand of honor, 
where they were presented with a mag- 
nificent bouquet by the Baron of Branden- 
stein. Mr. Loewe requested the prince to 
open the exhibition, seconded by the Duke 
of Ratibor. This done, and the show de- 
clared open, the royal party visited the 
stands, of which the following drew con- 
siderable attention and admiration: De- 
Dietrich, Fiat, Panhard, Martini, Conti- 
nental, Germain, Dunlop, Durkopp, 
Botiaux, Benz, Pipe, Opel, Darracq, Dion 
Bouton, Bianchi, Diatto-Clement and 
Peugeot. With the magnificence and lux- 
ury bestowed on the preparations of the 
show and the impetus given to the in- 
dustry by the interest taken by the royal 
family of Germany, the Berlin show will 
be as great a success as anything German 
ever has been. And this, to the inhab- 
itants of the fatherland, is no small boast. 

Last night everything was in readiness, 
the last nail driven, and the contractor 
has kept his promise that the place should 
be prepared in time for the emperor to 
open on November 1. The show is this 
year held in a building which surpasses 
even the hopes of its promoters. People 
are at first impressed and afterwards lost 
in amazement at the soft tones and beau- 
tiful contour of the palace, with its stained 
glass windows, its minarets, its graceful 
lines and entrances. The front of the 
building has been laid out as a pretty 
winter garden, making a splendid con- 
trast to the building itself. While the 
building lacks the light and fairy appear- 
ance given by the grand palace at Paris, 
the air of solidity and comfort lends it- 
self excellently to the exhibition of motor 
ears and accessories. In fact, the palace 
is an ideal building for the uses to which 
it is put. Inside the arrangements are 
even better than the exterior of the place 
would imply. There is ample light with- 
out glare around the stands and the night 
effect of the thousands of electric lamps is 
quite in keeping. The incandescent lamps 
are mostly placed in groups of twelve 
frosted globes, placed along the vaults of 
the galleries and clusters of are lamps 
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hang from above, shedding radiance. 
There is a deal of competition among 
the tire people at the show, for great 
efforts are being made all round to make 
an attractive display. The Continental 
tire people especially, who are in the gal- 
lery with the other tire manufacturers, 
have an interesting stand as far as deco- 
ration and exhibits are coneerned. Many 
large photographs are on view of people 
who have won events on Continental tires. 
Their removable rims, which proved so 
great a success in the Ardennes circuit 
race, are also given a prominent place. 
The Mors and Brasier cars are being 
shown together by the importing firm of 
Anton Ruetgers & Co. These exhibits con- 
sist of landaulets and limousines of mod- 
erate horsepower—25 to 36. Taken as a 
whole the Berlin show contains a very 
large number of the closed type of car 
of moderate horsepower. The majority 
of the cars are closed or semi-closed type. 

Baron de Zuylen and Marquis de Dion 
represented France in the opening of this, 
the best of German shows, while the com- 
mittee which is doing the work of organiz- 
ing and arranging has decided to call to- 
gether tomorrow the representatives of the 
international clubs present at Berlin to a 
meeting at the Kaiserlicher Automobile 
Club, in order to examine the proposal to 
organize a great international speed con- 
test on the Taunus circuit, where the 1904 
Bennett was raced. It is proposed to hold 
the race in June next. The circuit is 
about 50 miles around, to be covered five 
times. 


SIGN BOARDS FOR CHICAGO 


Chicago, Nov. 10—That motorists may 
be able to get out of Chicago into the 
country without being lost several times 
the newly formed Chicago Motor Club has 


started a sign board campaign which 
promised to bear good fruit. At the meet- 
ing of the club held last night a special 
committee, consisting of Arthur D. Shanks, 
Thomas Hay and Sidney J. King, was ap- 
pointed to see that the arteries of travel 
in and around Chicago are properly 
marked. The club also set aside a sum 
of money to be expended in the work. 
The meeting also decided to enlarge the 
directory from five to nine members and 
Walter L. Githens, Thomas; Hay, B. C. 
Hamilton and F. C. Donald were named 
for the extra places. 


SHOW TOUR ON BOOM 


Paris, Oct. 26—The regularity tour for 
the Paris salon models is being worked 
out with a deal of finesse, and in each 
class of car the hypothetical weight of 
the chassis and load is compared with the 
piston area in order to obtain the nominal 
horsepower. The cars will be exhibited 
for 3 days in Monte Carlo. The stages 
will be shorter than at first proposed, 
about 100 miles per day. The idea is well 
received by all reputable builders. 


LION AND LAMB FEED 


Chicago Automobile Club Has 
Justices and Mayors as Guests 
at Its Annual Banquet 


Chicago, Nov. 10—The Chicago Automo- 
bile Club gave a banquet Thursday night 
at the Auditorium to its members and in- 
vited guests. A banquet, by the way, is 
nothing unusual for a club to give, but 
the local function last night was out of 
the ordinary in that the speakers who 
graced the table on the elevated platform 
along with the retiring president, John 
Farson, and the new president, Ira M. 
Cobe, were men who ordinarily might be 
classed as opposed to motoring for the 
reason that their paths of duty cause 
them to clash with the motorists in a 
way that is often damaging to the bank 
accounts of the latter. Invitations sent 
to Mayor John T. Barker of Evanston, 
Mayor David H. Jackson of Lake Forest, 
Justice J. F. Boyer of Evanston, Justice 
Asa G. Adams and Francis T. Simmons 
of the Lincoln park board of commission- 
ers were accepted and the men who are 
active of the bench and in the mayor’s. 
chair apparently were glad of the oppor- 
tunity to get better acquainted with the 
motoring fraternity. The banquet was 
what might be called an educational af- 
fair, teaching both sides that the other 
fellows are not as bad as they are painted. 
The motorists learned that the justices. 
are doing their best to be fair to all con- 
cerned, while the legal luminaries found 
there was a spirit among the motorists to 
squelch scorching and assist the officers 
of the law as much as possible in enforc- 
ing the laws. 

Justice Boyer probably handles more 
motoring cases than any other officer of 
the law in and around Chicago, for Evans- 
ton is on the famous north shore drive 
and when the justice told the banqueters 
he had fined 350 drivers of cars this year 
it was an easy statement to believe. The 
justice had a grim way of speaking, but 
after he warmed up he became really 
genial and astonished the diners by stat- 
ing that in his opinion 18 miles an hour 
was not any too fast for the motor car. 
‘*T don’t believe you ever will be able 
to rule the horse off the roads and 
streets,’’ said the justice, ‘‘but you might 
increase your speed limit by seeking the 
adoption of a law for high and low speed 
districts.’’ Another point made by the 
justice was his statement that of the 350 
cases he had tried that in his opinion not 
more than 2 per cent of them were guilty 
of a violation of the spirit of the law. 

The term of Justice Adams is nearly at 
an end and he devoted his time to joking 
with the motorists, advising each and 
every one to drive home as fast as he 
could so that they could be arrested and 
fined—‘‘for I need the money,’’ he con- 
cluded. The two mayors showed a most 











friendly spirit and regretted that there 
should be any difference of opinions. Their 
chief complaint was on the way motor cars 
tore up the roads, but they concluded by 
declaring the motorists ‘‘all right.’’ Mr. 
Simmons praised the work of the police- 
man and declared he was only trying to 
do his duty to the public. 

It was more than evident that the ban- 
quet had accomplished what its promoters 
had figured on—establishing a better feel- 
ing between the motorists and the judi- 
ciary demonstrating to the latter that the 
former are not intentional law breakers, 
and that there is a disposition on both 
sides to live up to the spirit of the ordi- 
nances, if not the letter of them. 


GLIDDEN HAS TROUBLE, TOO 

Washington, D. C., Nov. 7—Charles J. 
Glidden arrived in Washington yesterday 
on his way to Mexico and carried away 
with him a message from President Roose- 
velt to President Diaz. Just before reach- 
ing the District of Columbia Mr. Glidden 
and his party were subjected to the same 
indignity that so many Washington auto- 
mobilists have suffered at the hands of 
Deputy Sheriff Collins, of Montgomery 
county, Maryland. Near Bethesda, Md., a 
man riding along the road on a bicycle 
yelled out to Mr. Glidden, ‘‘Stop, or I 
will shoot.’’ The man proved to be Col- 
lins, and he claimed the Glidden car was 
traveling 30 miles an hour, while the Mary- 
land law limits the speed to 12 miles an 
hour. He put away his gun when the car 
halted. Collins told Mr. Glidden he would 
have to come back and see the magistrate. 
ln describing the incident to the Motor 
Age man Mr. Glidden said: ‘‘It was elec- 
tion day and we had just passed a small 
voting place surrounded by a few poli- 
ticians. The magistrate was telephoned 
for. The officer called me aside and said, 
‘The fine is from $5 to $50. How fast do 
you really think you were going?’ ‘ About 
18 miles an hour,’ I replied. ‘All right; 
if you will do the right thing I won’t 
press you very hard and it won’t cost you 
much.’ We waited an hour. The magis- 
trate failed to appear. Finally the offi- 
cer said: ‘I will accept $12 for your ap- 
pearance at court tomorrow, but it is 
not necessary for you to appear.’ I paid 
the money and drove on, reaching Wash- 
ington late in the evening.’’ 


CUP GOES TO DARRACQ 

New York, Nov. 10—At a meeting of 
the A. A, A, racing board held here this 
week a communication to W. K. Vander- 
bilt, Jr, from the Automobile Club of 
Vrance was read stating that the Darracq 
company had applied to the club for cus- 
tody of the Vanderbilt cup. It was voted 
‘o authorize the French elub to turn over 
the cup upon the Darraeq company giving 
the required bond. Mr. Vanderbilt was 
vuthorized to consult with the French club 
and also the Italian club relative to the 
holding of the next Vanderbilt race. 
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FIND FAULT WITH TEST 





English Critics Probe Town Car- 
riage Competition Without 
Understanding Rules 





London, Nov. 3—The results of the town 
carriage competition of the automobile 
club have been received with very general 
disapproval. The curious point about these 
technical and trade critics of the club is 
that they never seem to have any con- 
ception of the real subject they criticize. 
The terms of the town carriage competi- 
tion were clear, Any and every type of 
town carriage was eligible to compete. 
Only when the awards appeared did the 
critics awake to the fact that the condi- 
tions were obviously such as put the gaso- 
line carriage at such a natural disadvan- 
tage in C, D, E. F, G, K and L that the 
bulk of the awards were bound to go to 
electric and even steam vehicles. The 
competition was divided into two classes— 
one for vehicles costing up to $3,000 com- 
plete and the other for carriages costing 
over $3,000. In the first class two gold 
medals were awarded, one to an Opper- 
man electric and one to a Siddeley four- 
cylinder limousine car. Two silver medals 
were awarded to the Brasier and Adams— 
Hewitt cars—the latter being a horizontal 
cylinder design now regarded as an obso- 
lete type. In the second class the two 
gold medals were awarded to an_ electric 
vehicle company and to the White steam 
ear, silver medals going to a C. G. V., a 
Krieger electric, and special silver medals 
to two, and gasoline vehicles for special 
features. To understand the situation one 
has to know that such cars as the six- 
cylinder Napier and popular vehicles like 
the Argyll, Humber, Germain and Ariel 
were all rejected on scoring methods which, 
while they may be all right in their way, 
were not made clear enough to the en- 
trants to show them how useless it was for 
them to hope to win. Naturally the elec- 
tries walked home on most of the condi- 
tions, while their own special weaknesses 
were not probed in any way. The English 
automobile club is certainly making about 
as little of its opportunities to conciliate 
the trade or develop matters along popular 
lines as is possible, it is declared by the 
critics who have gone deeply into the 
mysteries of the contest. The affair is one 
that could be made much of and it is to 
be regretted that the promoters did not 
take the pains to carefully explain the de- 
tails to the makers of gasoline cars. The 
White steamer which did so well was en- 
tered by Frederic Coleman, the British rep- 
resentative of the White Sewing Ma- 
chine Co. 

So far it is certain that one of the feat- 
ures of the Olympian show will be the 
increase in the ranks of the six-cylinder 
brigade. Almost every motor manufac- 
turer’s stand will have a specimen on 


If 


view, including several firms which have 


. spent some time in decrying the design as 


useless and unnecessary. 

The proposal of the Motor Union to 
enter into a scheme for mutual co-opera- 
tive insurance of motor cars and cycles is 
being attacked on all sides. It has, how- 
ever, been formally launched. The capital 
is to consist of $500,000, of which $260,- 
000 is being offered now in $50 shares, of 
which $8 per share will be called up. The 
directors include Earl Russell, a director 
of Humbers, a vice-chairman of the Motor 
Union, and R. Jeffreys, its secretary and 
moving spirit. 


RECENT TRADE FIGURES 

Washington, D. C., Nov. 10—During Sep- 
tember 177 motor cars, valued at $271,- 
295, were exported from the United 
States, together with parts to the value 
of $36,464. During the corresponding 
month of last year the exports of cars and 
parts were valued at $194,499. During 
the 9 months ending September 671 cars 
were exported, valued at $1,178,187, to- 
gether with parts to the value of $109,- 
882, making the total exports of cars and 
parts $3,644,179, as against a value of 
$2,235,633 for the corresponding period 
of 1905, and $1,445,986 for the first 9 
months of 1904. These figures show that 
American manufacturers are ‘‘going 
some’’ in the export trade. During Sep- 
tember shipments were made to the fol- 
lowing countries: United Kingdom, $69,- 
365; France, $33; Germany, $4,092; Italy, 
$4,747; other Europe, $7,434; British 
North America, $110,088; Mexico, $61,199; 
West Indies and Bermuda, $1,728; South 
America, $19,050; British East Indies, 
$2,722; British Australasia, $12,956; other 
Asia and Oceania, $12,654; Africa, $841; 
all other countries, $850. The import 
figures show that 138 cars, valued at $492,- 
189, were imported during September last, 
as against 97 cars, valued at $349,622, im- 
ported during the corresponding month 
of 1905. During these periods the im- 
ports of parts were valued at $39,076 and 
$21,652, respectively. During the first 9 
months of this year 922 cars, valued at 
$3,116,045, and parts valued at $385,785, 
were imported, as against 295 cars, valued 
at $1,065,458, and parts valued at $68,- 
753, imported during the same period of 
1905. 


BOSTON HAS TRACK FEVER 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 14—Special tele- 
gram—Option on land for a 5-mile motor 
track has been secured by prominent 
motorists in Boston. It is understood that 
it will take $750,000 to put the track in 
shape. Just who is back of the proposi- 
tion has not been divulged, but it is said 
that there is enough capital in the scheme 
to make it a go. The apparent ease with 


which the New Yorkers are floating their 
project has encouraged the motoring finan- 
ciers here to believe the track scheme will 
take with the Massachusetts public. 











QR 1907 there will be | 
two Thomas fiyers, | 
one a 60-horsepower 
machine, a natural se- 
quence to the present 
50 and being an enlargement 
and refinement of it; and the 
other a 40-horsepower machine 
combining such features, new to 
Thomas design, as shaftdrive, 
vertical tube radiator, nut and 
screw type of steering gear and 


ward rise, the cylinder heads 
being perceptibly lower than the 
radiator top. In the new 60 
the intake manifold Q is altered 
as is the exhaust piping D now 
made without cooling flutes and 
sloping gradually downward 
from the first to the fourth cyl- 
inders, being joined by integral 
pipes from the second, third and 
fourth cylinders. Of impor- 
tance, and seen in the front 





semi-floating rear axle. The 60- 
horsepower machine is described 
on this and the following pages, 
the 40 being reserved for an- 
other future occasion. 

In the 60-horsepower car the 
layout is as at present: 
tains 


general 
The motor re- 
its separately-cast cylinders with 
valves placed oppositely, actuation being 
from two camshafts, both now entirely 
housed within the crankcase; the three- 
disk clutch remains; so does the selective 
four-speed and reverse transmission; and 
to this list of retentions can be added side 
chain drive, a body design very much as 
at present, only larger, and a wheelbase 
the same as now, 118 inches. But while 


these main characteristics remain much 


as heretofore many changes have been 


made. A few of these appear in the accom- 
panying motor illustrations. Each cylinder 
casting carries an altered appearance due 


to the enlarging of both intake and .ex- 


view of the motor, is the en- 
closing of all of the halftime 


gears within an aluminum hous- 








THOMAS 1907 SEVEN PASSENGER CAR 


haust valve ports which was occasioned by 
increasing the diameter of these valves % 
inch, they now measuring 24% inches. Add- 
ed to this alteration is that consequent 
upon adding % inch to the cylinder bore, 
which measurement is now 54 inches, the 
stroke This 
is one more convert to that class 
in which the bore of the cylinder exceeds 
the stroke by a 


remaining at 5% inches. 


motor 
measurement ever so 
slight. Changing this diameter gives the 
cylinders a _ slightly lower appearance 
which is further accentuated by the re- 
turn water pipe E from the cylinder heads 
to the radiator top, which in 1906 ma- 
chines was horizontal, the cylinder tops 
being on a level with the top of the radi- 
ator, but for 1907 it has a pronounced for- 


ing H formed integrally with 

the forward end of the crankcase. 
The gear on the forward end of the crank- 
shaft has eight pitch and 14-inch face 
and is of cut steel while the gears it runs 
into are of reinforced rawhide, a construc- 
tion that reduces noise to a minimum. 
Enclosed. in this housing are the camshaft 
gears, the magneto and likewise the pump 
Conspicuous on the right side of 
the motor is the high-tension Simms-Bosch 
magneto K reposing and rigidly secured 
to the motor bed. 


gears. 


This magneto suggests 
the improved Thomas ignition system with 
its two complete and distinct ignition out- 
its, one by the magneto with its 
self-contained distributor delivering its 
current to a set of plugs M located ver- 
tically in the caps over the intake valves 


and the other set incorporating an At- 


INTAKE Sipe or THOMAS 60-HoRSEPOWER MOTOR WITH DovuBLE IGNITION SYSTEM 

















water-Kent system carried on 
the dash and with its spark plugs 
L carried horizontally in the 
right side of the cylinder. The 
timer for this is carried within 
it and takes its drive from the 
rear end of the intake camshaft 
through a universal jointed 
shaft N, much as used in 1906 
machines. This Atwater-Kent 
device is decidedly compact and 
receiving its current from sets 
of No. 6 dry cells, it is claimed, 
it gives a much greater mileage 
than previously obtained from 
such a battery. Control of the 
spark for both systems rests 
with a finger lever carried 
above the steering wheel and 
running on the magneto with 
the motor turning over slowly 
it is possible to run with the 
spark practically stationary, chang- 
ing the lead for higher motor speeds. 

Internally the motor has under- 
gone changes. The main bearings 
of the crankshaft are secured by 
bolts passing through the aluminum 
crankease with the heads on top of 
the case and the caps beneath, this 
method superseding the use of studs, 
the threads of which are liable to work 
loose in the aluminum of the case. This 
method further ties the entire crankcase 
together. Further, the bearings carry cop- 
per liners, or shims, of a uniform thickness 
and in sets to be removed in tightening 
the bearings. To facilitate starting of the 
motor the exhaust cams are fitted on the 
side opposite to that carrying the valve 
opening cam with a compression relief 
cam shown in the cam illustration at A, 


THOMAS MOTOR WITH GEAR-DRIVEN 
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THOMAS MOTOR Witt] FORWARD GEARS ENCASED 


while the main cam is marked B. When 
cranking the motor the camshaft can be 
pulled ahead by a hand grip and wire B 
seen in the motor illustration, at which 
time the part A of the cam opens slightly 
the exhaust valves relieving the compres- 
sion. Placing the hand grip B conveni- 
ently at the right of the radiator base 
facilitates the work. Cams are pinned to 
the shafts which as well as the. magneto 
and pump shafts are carried on man- 
ganese bronze bearing while a _ special 
compressed friction metal serves to carry 
the crankshaft and does duty in the con- 
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necting rods. Pushrods for lifting 
the valves are of steel, slightly tap- 
ered, are hardened and ground and 
have an adjusting nut to secure 
proper valve lift. Crankshaft and 
connecting rods are nickel steel drop 
forgings. The cylinders, while be- 
ing finished, are first centered in the 
rough, are then given two cuttings, 
after which they stand for a season- 
ing process. At the completion of 
this a third light cutting is taken 
off, after which they are turned over 
to the grinding machines and to cap 
this a mirror polishing is added. 
The pistons undergo practi- 
cally the same treatment, re- 
ceiving a couple of lathe turn- 
ings, then a seasoning, fol- 
lowed by a light turning, a 
grinding and final polishing. 
They are of special metal, selected 
because of its qualities, which pecu- 
liarly fit them for this work, the selec- 
tion of the material being one of the 
many outcomes of the experience 
gained in building Vanderbilt cup 
machines. The piston rings, made 
of this same material, are turned and 


‘ground together to insure symmetry in 


each set, after which they are separated 
and given a final grinding and polishing. 

A six-sightfeed mechanical oiler with 
an individual force pump for each feed is 
used, and this is augmented by the splash 
system. Four of the feeds lead to the four 
cylinders, one to the crankcase and one to 
the shaft-driven fan. The oiler is located 
on the dash and is driven by vertical shaft 
with universal joints. 

A cellular radiator of the Thomas type 
is used. The pump is gear-driven and has 
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THOMAS WATER-JACKETED COMPENSATING CARBURETER 


a capacity and force enabling it to circu- 
late the entire volume of water system, 5 
gallons, when the engine is running at 
normal speed. The entire piping has been 
so arranged that all of the water can 
easily be drained from one point. The fan 
is shaft-driven and is provided with a 
safety friction ratchet to prevent any 
breakage from sudden starting or back- 
firing. The special Thomas radiator is of 
such design that should any pipes become 
injured they can be removed and new ones 
substituted with but little trouble. 

For the first time Thomas Flyers carry 
a Thomas carbureter, one made entirely 
in the Buffalo factory and after Thomas 
design. Like the majority of carbureters 
manufactured by builders of cars for their 
own machines the Thomas has a separate 
float chamber, seen in the vertical sec- 
tional illustration in the rear left. As 
illustrated elsewhere, this float chamber 
contains a hollow metallic float B, de- 
pressed in starting through a spring-raised 
plunger A and operates a peculiar form of 





needle valve, having its seating at H, in 
the casting C, which threads into the top 
of the float chamber, and to assure that 
the valve seats readily and without hitch- 
ing it carries a pair of collars D and E, 
which serve as guides for the valve stems. 
A plain view F of each collar shows it to 
earry four arms, the ends of which con- 
tacting with the bore in casting C assures 
the float seating and yet by cutting away 
the metal between adjacent arms ample 
room is left for the flow of the gasoline 
entering through the piping G. Referring 
to the illustration of the carbureter proper, 
all air entering the orifice H encounters 
the vertical nozzle T and laden with 
gasoline particles strikes upon the conical 
and roughened end R of the throttle 
casing, assisting in the mingling of air 
and gasoline, before escaping through the 
ports Q in the balanced throttle and 
thence by passage J to the cylinders. The 
throttle, of the sliding barrel type, oper- 
ated by the rod K with connections to the 
steering wheel, has a couple of circular 
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INTERLOCKER OPERATING BETWEEN CLUTCH AND GEARS 











THE THOMAS THREE-DISK FRICTION CLUTCH 


series of ports Q, that can be made to 
register with similar series of ports in the 
throttle casing, an end movement, or slide, 
of % inch taking the throttle from closed 
to open position. 





THOMAS NEEDLE VALVE 


For medium and. high motor speeds, 
additional air enters through a _ valvé 
located in the housing W, above the mix- 
ing chamber, its control resting with a 
valve X within the housing. The valve, 
in its down position, as illustrated closes 
a series of ports M in the casing, and when 
raised, and opening these the auxiliary air 
strikes upon the end of the throttle casing 
R, forming a direct union with the air en- 
tering by passage H and not setting up 
counter currents in the mixing chamber. 
Control of auxiliary valve X is through 
a dash pot, in which works the piston N 
on the top of the stem of float X. This 
stem is hollow and with increased motor 
suction the air is partly extracted from 
the top of the dash pot above the piston, 
vacuum being sufficient to raise the piston 
with its valve X in spite of the resisting 
coil spring between the top of the piston 
and the top of the dash pot. The entire 
mixing chamber is waterjacketed, a tap 
from the cylinder water system connecting 
at L for the entrance and another at K for 
the return of the heating fluid. When at- 
tached the carbureter is carried on the 
frame lever on the right, being supported 
on the one-piece intake manifold Q, vis- 




















ible on the motor illustration on page 12, 
which manifold differs from previous ones 
by its larger diameter, and having the 
branches to the second and third cylinders 
webbed, with the main horizontal parts, 
the result being additional strength. The 
gasoline tank is situated under the front 
seat and contains 20 gallons. An emer- 
gency tank, with 2-gallon capacity, is pro- 
vided within the main tank, the reserve 
capacity being for use after the principal 
supply has been exhausted. This reserve 
tank, is independent of the large tank. 
The three-disk clutch, used on 1906 
Thomas cars, having withstood a goodly 
number of severe tests during the season 
just closed is retained in simplified form, 
having added to it also an automatic brake 
that slows the speed of the flywheel when 
the clutch is disengaged, thereby facili- 
tating the changing of speeds. On the 
flywheel A bolted to flange W on the motor 
crankshaft are carried two gray cast iron 
disks B B and between them is a man- 
ganese bronze disk C carried on the shaft 
M connecting with the gearbox. With 
the clutch disengaged the disks B B can 
be revolved with the motor running and 
the disk C remains idle. The plates B B 
are held to the periphery of the flywheel 





COMPRESSION RELIEF CAM 


through a series of bolts D passing 
through the disks near their peripheries 
and entering the flywheel rim. These 
bolts have a shoulder E resting against 
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THoMAS WORM AND SEGMENT STEERING GEAR 


the outer plate B and outside of this an 
opening F, in which works the outer end 
of the lever arm G pivoted at H to the 
outer disk B. The inner end of this lever, 
and there are four of them placed equi- 
distantly or at angles of 90 degrees to one 
another, rests against a collar on the 
elutchshaft and bearing upon the opposite 
side of this is the clutch spring L sur- 
rounding the shaft M. At one end the 
spring is retained by a collar N and in 
front it bears upon a similar collar P. 
End thrust bearings Q, R and T are used. 
The clutch pedal K has the usual con- 
nections. For getting different tensions on 
the disks a set screw X is provided 
against the inner end of which rests the 
outer end of the arm G and by threading 
X in further a tighter engagement is as- 
sured and vice versa. The feature not 
to be overlooked in the clutch is that the 
force of the spring L is not exerted on 
the center of the disks but practically at 
their peripheries, where contact is great- 
est, thus guarding against the disks becom- 


ing sprung and failing to properly engage. 

In conjunction with the clutch is an 
interlocker preventing sliding of gears 
within the gearcase, with the clutch en- 
gaged or the engaging of the clutch, with- 
out gears in the gearset perfectly in mesh. 
This interlocker is illustrated diagramatic- 


“ally on preceding page. The clutch pedal B, 


pivoted on its shaft A, when depressed by 
the driver’s foot in a forward direction as 
indicated by arrow pulls the pin C with 
it, at the same time drawing the opposite 
end of this pin out of a notch in the 
quadrant D, which quadrant is rigid to the 
cross sleeves on which are carried the arms 
F and E connecting with the shifter rods 
H and G to the shifting sets in the gear- 
ease. Should the driver attempt to shift 
gears with the clutch engaged, as shown, 
he finds his efforts to move the shifter 
rods H or G futile, owing to the pin C 
locking quadrant D. Again should the 
gears in the gearset not be properly mesh- 
ed, then quadrant D will not be in the 
position shown and the notch will not be 
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in line with pin C, the pin will not engage 
—the clutch being thereby restricted from 
engagement. 

The transmission is of the selective 
type, with four speeds forward and re- 
verse, the high speed being on direct drive. 
In order to provide a high degree of 
safety, all of the gears are of very wide 
face and large diameter, the countershaft 
gears running on a square shaft and hav- 
ing eight pitch and 13/16-inch face. All 
of the bearings of the transmission, with 
the exception of that at the forward end 
of the mainshaft, are of the annular ball 
type, the main bearing being roller. An- 
nular ball-bearings are also used on the 
differential and the sprockets. Packing 
boxes have been provided in the transmis- 
sion case at the entrance points of all 
shafts, making the case oil-tight. The 
transmission case is suspended from three 
points on frame cross members of the same 
thickness as the frame itself—two of the 
suspension points being at the forward end 
of the case and the third in the rear of the 
differential case, the transmission and dif- 
ferential cases being integral. Double 
bolts are used for each suspension. Con- 
siderable. change has been made in the 
gear-shifting system, the heavy, cumbrous, 
sliding sleeve of 1906 being replaced by a 
new system, characterized by ease of ac- 
tion, and also proof against gear stripping. 
The line drawing of the change-speed and 
emergency brake levers as seen on another 
page tells the story. B is the side 
frame piece, which carries a bracket E in 
which both the outside levers F, for oper- 
ating the emergency brakes, and the speed- 
change lever G are carried. The brake 
lever is clamped to the shaft A, extending 
crosswise of the car frame and from which 
the linkage to the brakes extends. Sur- 
rounding this shaft are two concentric 
sleeves, C and D. To the left end of the 
former is attached a short vertical lever 
arm H and to the same end of sleeve D 
is secured the arm K. Between these arms 
is carried the change-speed lever G pivoted 
at L so that the handle portion of the 
lever can be shifted from right to left, 
locking with lever H, when moved left, 


and lever K when moved right. When 
locked with lever H the change-speed lever 
is working in the outer leg of the quad- 
rant, and with K in the inner leg. The 
right ends of sleeves D and C carry 
dropped arms that are connected with the 
forward end of the shifter rods extending 
into the gearcase and when the change- 
speed lever G is locked with the arm H 
the sleeve C is rocked on the shaft A 
when the lever is pushed to the frward or 
rear end of the quadrant leg. To prevent 
shifting of the arm K and so moving its 
sliding gear when arm D is being worked 
an interlocking pin is used. The lower 
end of the change-speed lever is suitably 
extended beneath the pivot support L and 
operates a sliding pin M in such a manner 
that this pin locks H against movement 
and when arm K is engaged by the change- 
sped lever the pin locks arm H, forming 
an etfective lock against having two sets 
of gears meshed at the same time and so 
stripping gears. 

The frame is of channel steel, cold 
pressed. It is narrowed in front and rein- 
forced at the front and at the bend by 
channel plates of the same thickness as 
the frame proper. It is further strength- 
ened by truss rods A, see motor illustra- 
tions on each side and by four cross mem- 
bers—one in the rear, two at the ends of 


the transmission case, and one at the front. 
The dropped forward cross section also 
acts as a cradle for the radiator. The 
engine base is bolted directly to the nar- 
rowed part of the frame. Both the front 
and rear axles are of the I-beam drop 
forged type. The radius rods have been 
altered in design and in placing. They are 
I-beam drop forged steel and are on a line 
from the center of the hub to the center 
of the sprockets, giving a direct pull in- 
stead of its being off-set. Changes have 
also been made in the spring arrange- 
ment, making the car much more comfort- 
able. Both the front and rear springs are 
semi-elliptical—the front ones having been 
shortened, their size now being 40 inches. 
by 2%4 inches with six leaves; the rear 
springs are 50 inches by 244 inches, with 
eight leaves. The drive is by double side 
chains, the Thomas feature of having the 
chain pull come directly between the bear- 
ings on the rear hub, being retained. By 
placing the pull directly ‘between the bear- 
ings, the strain is equal on both, whereas, 
if it were off-set, the tendency would be: 
for a forward pull on one bearing and a 
backward pull on the other. 

Every working part of the worm and 
segment steering gear is a drop forging, 
A combination of roller and ball-bearing 
is introduced in it, a couple of roller- 
bearings A and B for carrying the sector 
axle C and two ball end thrusts, one above 
and the other beneath the worm D, both 
provisioned for adjustment. Not only 
here but in all parts of the steering gear 
provision is made for adjusting the parts. 
without the case having to be removed.. 
The steering column is built up on the 
concentric tube variety with a central rod 
for carrying one of the finger levers for 
spark and throttle, a tube surrounding this 
for the other lever, then a tube for sup- 
porting the stationary quadrant on which. 
the spark and throttle levers rest, another 
tube carrying the hand wheel and finally 
the tubing the steering column. The 
method of coupling the central rod F and. 
the inner tube G to their respective engine 
connections is by carrying on their lower 
end segments G2 and F2 which mesh with 
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similar segments on the rods Gl and Fl 
that rise angularly from the base of the 
column toward the motor, where they have 
the usual linkages. The steering knuckles, 
also drop forgings, are made larger than 
ordinary, affording a wide margin of 
safety; and the tie rod between them is 
carried in rear of the axle and is cen- 
trally dropped as is the axle. 

A change has been made in the brake sys- 
tem in that the internal, expanding brakes 
on the rear hubs have been done away 
with. In their place drums have been 
applied to the countershafts next to the 
sprockets and bands are used on these. 
The hub brakes are external and contract- 
ing bands A on the rear hub drums B. 
Both brakes are larger than are ordinarily 
found on high-powered cars and both also 
have extra wide faces. Sprockets C for 
chain-drive are bolted to a flange on the 
brake drum. The back stop safety device 
D has this year been placed on the inte- 
rior of the hubs, this position protecting 
it both from accident in striking road 
obstructions as well as from dirt. The 
safety device consists of a rachet and pawl 
D for use in ascending grades. By the 
use of a small lever on the driver’s side 
of the front seat the pawl may be thrown 
against the rachet and should the car be 
stopped for any reason while ascending a 
hill it is unnecessary to use any brakes. 
The safety device also has the advantage 
of allowing the car to be started without 
simultaneously releasing the brakes and 
dropping in the clutch. 

Thirty-six-inch wheels are used on the 
new model, they having been found to be 
more comfortable than those of 34 inches 
since they transmit much less road jar 
than the ones of smaller size. On the 
front wheels 4-inch tires are used and on 
the rear 5-inch. Quick detachable tires 
are used throughout. The wheelbase of 
the car is 118% inches and the tread 56% 
inches. The mud guards are of pressed 
steel, the front pair having metal flaps for 
protection against mud and dust. Further 
protection against dust is provided by the 
complete enclosure of the space between 
the frame and the running boards. A 
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STANHOPE AND VICTORIA BODIES 


metal pan runs from the bottom of the 
radiator under the engine to the trans- 
mission case, 

The body lines of the Thomas have re- 
mained unchanged, the dust-proof design 
not being altered except that the sides and 
back of the tonneau are now made slightly 
convex. The tonneau is roomier, and is 
provided with two revolving, removable 
and auxiliary seats, upholstered and pro- 
vided with side arms. The front seats 
have also been made roomier. A coat and 
parcel rack is provided on the back of the 
front seats. In the rear of the car is a 
tool compartment, which can also be util- 
ized for inner tubes. 


NEW POPE-WAVERLEYS 

The first of the 1907 Pope-Waverley 
models, manufactured by the Pope Motor 
Car Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., is a stan- 
hope special, so constructed that either 
of two bodies can be used without inter- 
ferring with the working parts of the car. 
The car will be made with the option of 
either a stanhope body with leather top, 
or a coupe body. Either is an attractive 
car, and is designed as a practical rig for 
all-the-year-round service. The motor em- 
ployed is the latest of the Pope-Waverley 
manufacture, known as type E—3, and is 
of 60 volts. The motor has an unusual 
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overload capacity. The battery equipment 
is thirty cells of eleven-plate size—either 
M. V. or W. B. The motor and batteries 
afford long mileage facilities, a feature 
that will have a tendency to make the 
car still more popular. The battery, motor, 
steer and controller are component parts 
of the steel chassis, which leaves the body 
of the car independent. A  semi-wheel 
placed immediately under the steering 
wheel is the manner of control, so arranged 
that rapid and easy manipulation by the 
steering hand is possible. A turn to the 
right gives four speeds forward, while one 
in the opposite direction gives two speeds 
reverse or first engages the electric brake. 
There are two hub brakes and an electric 
brake, the hub brakes being operated from 
the floor of the car, the lever also operat- 
ing a cut-off which shuts off automatically 
the electric power. The rear axle is of 
the floating type. The motor is pivoted to 
the axle and is held in a horizontal posi- 
tion in a flexible manner by a spring sus- 
pended from the body, attached to the 
front end of the motor. The finish of 
the body is black, while the gear and 
wheels are a Brewster green. 


GISHOLT TURRET LATHE 

Purchasing machinery for motor car 
factories is fraught with severe difficul- 
ties, the main one being that of slow 
delivery owing to the rushed. condition of 
the factories. The Gisholt Machine Co., 
Madison, Wis., manufactures a semi-auto- 
matic gap turret lathe known as its 24-32, 
which is well adapted for many phases 
of motor car manufacture, chiefly among 
which is the finishing of flywheels. In 
this lathe four ratios of double back gears 
are provided in the driving gearing, also 
two ratios of quadruple back gears, giving, 
with the two-speed countershaft, thirty-six 
spindle speeds. The ratios are: Five, 
seven and a half, eleven, sixteen, fifty-five 
and eighty-three to 1. Eight changes of 


feed are provided with a range of from 
two to thirty-five cuts per inch. As the 
turret lathe, illustrated, is of large size, 
it offers ample room for the large tools 
required in heavy work. 
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RIGHTS OF THE PUBLIC . 
A decision which is of considerable in- 
terest to motorists because of the fact 
that there are now pending several suits 
against transportation companies in which 
motorists who suffered in accidents are 
the plaintiffs, is the one handed down re- 
cently by the Kansas City court of ap- 
peals, This opinion, while not rendered 
in a motoring case, will undoubtedly 
be quoted when the trials above men- 
tioned are in the courts. Judge J. M. 
Johnson, in writing the opinion, defines the 
rights of the people and of the street 
railways in the public streets. On this 
point he says: ‘‘The public streets of 
the city are for the use of all classes of 
people and no individual or class of indi- 
viduals possesses any superior right of way 
over that which others may exercise. The 
fact that a person may be strong enough 
to overcome al] others in a physical con- 
test gives him no right to force them to 
keep out of his way, and when he uses the 
strong hand he becomes liable for the 
injurious consequences to others. In run- 
ning its car at a dangerously high rate of 
speed along a busy thoroughfare without 
giving any warning and without attempt- 
ing to put it under reasonable control, as 
it neared the crossing where people were 
rightfully using a street, defendant’s con- 
duct may be likened to that of a strong 
man who forces his way by physical vio- 
lence, and its culpability is so apparent 
that further discussion of this branch of 
the case would be superfluous. In some 
of the decisions of the supreme court the 
idea appears to be expressed that in order 
to find the defendant guilty of breach of 
the humanitarian rule the element of want- 
onness and willfulness must appear in its 
conduct; but, as we have attempted to 
show, the mere failure to observe ordinary 
care in situations of this character is of it- 
self a wanton act, since it is abhorrent not 
only to fundamental principles of law but 
to the dictates of common humanity.’’ The 
opinion was in the case of A. Cole against 
the Metropolitan Street Railway Co. Cole 
is a teamster and was hurt in a collision. 


BAY STATE OBJECTS 

Boston motorists are going to make a 
fight if the recess committee of the legis- 
lature on taxation decides to raise addi- 
tional revenue from the motorists on the 
ground that their cars tear up the mac- 
adam roads and therefore they should con- 
tribute more to their maintenance. The 
users of motor cars claim this would be an 
injustice as already they contribute nearly 
$35,000 a year to the state income and 
that at the present rate of increase under 
existing laws motor vehicles will con- 
tribute enough in 1907 to pay for the 
extra repairs. It is estimated that the 
fees this year will amount to nearly twice 


those of 1903. Figures have recently been 
prepared by E. J. O’Hara, who has charge 
of the motor car department of the Massa- 
chusetts highway commission’s office, show- 
ing that for the current year, under the 
present registration and licensing law the 
receipts from the motorists will be ap- 
proximately $35,000. The estimate of the 
commission of the money needed for repair- 
ing damage to state roads caused by motor 
cars is $50,000. Up to Wednesday of last 
week the receipts from motorists by the 
highway commission amounted to nearly 
duuble the receipts of the year 1903, when 
the law first went into effect. In other 
words, the receipts for this year to Novem- 
ber 7 were $32,154.50, while for the whole 
of 1903 the receipts were only $17,688. At 
the present time the fees are coming in at 
the rate of more than $300 a week. The 
tremendous growth in the registration 
business, and in the growth of the motor 
car in popularity is shown by the follow- 
ing table, which gives the number of cer- 
tificates of registration and the number of 
licenses issued since the motor law went 
into effect, the figures for 1906 being to 
November 7, inclusive: 


1903 1904 1905 1906 Totals 
Motor car 


cer- 

tificates .....3,241 3,772 4,889 6,393 18,295 
Manufacture rs’ 

and dealers’ 

certificates .. 100 80 102 149 431 
Motor cycle cer- 

tificates ..... 502 489 533 664 2,188 
Licenses, ordi - 

nary opera- 


SU: epaids ooo 3,907 3,586 3,736 4,514 15,743 
Licenses, pro- 

fessional 

drivers 692 1,335 3,133 5,241 10,401 


The highest number plate that had been 
issued by the commission up to the time 
of this statement was 17,343. The differ- 
ence between this figure and that for the 
number of certificates issued is accounted 
for by the fact that while every car has to 
be registered, a person is permitted by the 
commission to renew his old number when 
taking out a certificate for a new machine. 
Perhaps the most interesting figures in the 
whole list are those for professional driv- 
ers. It is required that they secure new 
licenses every year so that the total of 10,- 
401 does not mean that there are that 
number of persons engaged in driving 
motor cars for hire, but stands simply for 
the total number of licenses that have been 
issued. The drivers who may operate 
for hire under a state license are 5,241. Of 
this total approximately 2,000 are renewals 
indicating that more than 3,000 persons 
have secured licenses permitting them to 
act as professional drivers this year. 


With this number of licenses granted it 











of drivers. 


would seem as if there would be no dearth 
And as a matter of fact 
there are plenty, but by no means all of 
them have sufficient training so that they 
are able to secure responsible positions. A 
computation recently made by Mr. O’Hara 
shows that of some 500 or 600 applicants 
for professional drivers’ licenses, about 
7 per cent was women. The increase in 
the number of ordinary operators’ licenses 
is not so pronounced for the reason that an 
ordinary license does not have to be re- 
newed from year to year. The figures for 
1906 show an increase in ordinary oper- 
ators, most of whom probably are owners, 
of nearly 800 over the year 1905. The 
dealers’ certificates are continuous so that 
the figure 431 indicates the number of par- 
ties engaged in the business of making or 
selling motor cars. The financial results of 
the supervision of motor cars and motor- 
ists by the state are shown in the follow- 
ing table, the amount for 1906 being, as 
above, to November 7, inclusive: 


Year Fees received 
EGS o's da oka We aS ENC CES eC bW Ee $17,688.00 
DEAS Se cake has KAA pea OE Cue 19,166.00 
PE Aceh by Wem ke die Sahel Reese 24,490.50 
PE b ctGSN eR Nae RWS CEA een ke 32,154.50 


At the present rate of increase the re- 
ceipts for the whole of 1906 should be 
close to $35,000, and for 1907 almost $50,- 
000, the amount which the commission esti- 
mates is required in addition to the regu- 
lar appropriation for the repair of the state 
highways. It is not the custom of the 
state, counties or towns to make the traffic 
bear the cost of highway maintenance, and 
if such an innovation is attempted in the 
legislature it is pretty certain to meet with 
very strong opposition, not only from the 
motorists, who will claim as an additional 
argument, that of double taxation, but 
from other parties who use the roads and 
streets, and who would not like to see such 
a precedent established. It is claimed that 
if motorists are to be taxed to maintain 
the state roads, then ‘drivers of horses 
ought to be called upon to pay for the cost 
of street cleaning in the cities. 


SEEK NEW MISSOURI LAW 
Representatives of the St. Louis Auto- 
mobile Club were in Kansas City Novem- 
ber 7 to take up the matter of securing 
legislation at next winter’s session of the 
state legislature. The measure most de- 
sired is a law providing for registration 


‘with the secretary of state for a fee of $2. 


At present a license, with $2 fee, is re- 
quired for each county through a motor- 
ist runs. The clubs, will work together 
in the matter. St. Louis promises to take 
care of the eastern and southern parts 
of the state if Kansas City will look after 
the western and northern districts. It is 
more than probable that united action 
will be taken and a measure lessening 
the evil will be passed. 




















SIX CYLINDERS DEFENDED 


New York—Editor Motor Age—I read 
the other week in Motor Age the remarks 
of Mr. Waldon of the Packard company 
on the six-cylinder motor car, Mr. Waldon 
evidently being of the opinion that the 
future did not hold out much hopes for 
the big machine. He also declared that 
in Europe there was ‘‘not much doing’? in 
the six-cylinder line. In view of these 
statements I think the following from the 
Paris edition of the New York Herald will 
show the standing of the six-cylinder car 
in the eyes of the foreign constructors: 
‘*Motoring writers for the French press 
are already beginning to forecast the gen- 
eral outlines of the December salon in 
the Grand palace. Thus M. Paul Meyan, 
writing in the France Automobile, gives 
it as his opinion that the six-cylinder 
principle, as applied to motor construction, 
will be very strongly in evidence, and this 
fact he attributes to the influence of Eng- 
lish makers on French houses. The small 
runabout is, according to the same au- 
thority, likely to be met with on many 
stands, while a large amount of space is 
to be devoted to the improvements in com- 
mercial vehicles. With regard to large 
touring machines M. Meyan thinks that 
few changes outside the clutch and trans- 
mission are likely to be on view. He does 
not think that the outward form of what 
is today understood as the motor car will 
have undergone any appreciable alteration. 
Seeing that general attention is now de- 
voted to the six-cylinder design, it is in- 
teresting to take notice of S. F. Edge’s 
statement that no fewer than seventy dif- 
ferent motor car firms throughout the world 
are copying the Napier principle of con- 
struction. Two years ago it was difficult 
to find a single continental maker willing 
to accept the six-cylinder theory, and even 
now the idea is strongly opposed in cer- 
tain quarters. In Italy, for example, it 
is not unlikely that next year several 
houses which have persistently opposed 
such a form of construction will be found 
to adopt it for their higher-powered ve- 
hicles.’’—S. V. W. 


MOTOR SPEED AND HEAT 


Chicago—Editor Motor Age—I _ will 
appreciate a little enlightenment in the 
matter of a motor. I understand that an 
explosive mixture in a motor cylinder 
will take time to burn up entirely. A re- 
tarded spark takes place in the combus- 
tion chamber just as the piston is return- 
ing on its outward stroke. The full charge 
of gas therein will therefore be entirely 
burned when the piston is still further on 
its outward stroke, and it is not long after 
that the exhaust valve opens and lets out 
the burned gas. According to my idea a 
charge fired by a retarded spark ought to 





give little power and create hardly any 
heat at all, being that the explosion drives 
the piston but a short distance before the 
exhaust opens and the fire therefore being 
in the cylinder such a short time ought 
to create no great amount of heat. An 
advanced spark will run a motor cool and 
give more power. My explanation is that 
an advanced spark occurs just before the 
piston reaches the dead center, and so the 
entire charge is burned by the time the 
piston reaches dead center. Compression 
is then at its highest point. This, 1 
would say, gives the strongest explosion, 
higher speed and power, but I cannot see 
why a strong explosion like this—besides 
allowing the burned gas to remain in the 
cylinder longer than when fired by a re- 
tarded spark—does not create more heat 
in a motor, and again higher speed and 
more friction? Will an exceedingly early 
spark run a motor as slowly as a fully 
retarded spark? Why will motor speed be 
increased simply by the advancement of 
the spark? If a throttle is fixed at a cer- 
tain notch, with a retarded spark, the 
motor will run slow; with the same 'throt- 
tle opening and with an advanced spark 
the motor will run much faster. Now, 
when the same amount of gas is supplied 
to the motor, which will be the more 
powerful running of the two?—D. G. R. 
If the motor runs at the same speed in 
each case and takes the same quantity of 
mixture, it will heat a trifle less with a 
late spark than an early spark, for the 
reason you name. This does not apply 
to the exhaust valve, which will become 
considerably overheated, owing to the fact 
that the exhaust gases are still burning 
when they go past it. The reason a 
motor is commonly said to overheat and 
does overheat with a late spark is chiefly 
that the operator opens his throttle more 
in order to make up the quantity of mix- 
ture, and he is losing in efficiency by his 
late spark. The effect of this is simply 
to burn a much larger quantity of gaso- 
line in the cylinder in a given time, while 
the water circulator is too sluggish to cool 
the motor. The fact that with an equal 
charge in each case the temperature of 
the gases at the end of the power stroke 
will be higher with a late spark than with 
the spark properly timed to burn the 
charge near the beginning of the power 
stroke is overlooked. When the charge is 
burned at the proper time the expansion 


due to the movement of the piston con- 


verts the heat energy into work, and in 
so doing cools the gases by expansion. If 
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the spark is retarded the ratio of expan- 
sion after combustion is not so great, and 
the temperature during exhaust is there- 
fore higher. This to a large extent off- 
sets the fact that in the former case the 
cylinder is exposed to the burning gases 
for a longer period. An exceedingly early 
spark will greatly reduce the power of 
the motor by causing the latter to work 
against itself. The spark should be ad- 
vanced only to the point which causes 
the charge to be fully burned before ex- 
pansion has proceeded to any considerable 
extent, and the proper advance will de- 
pend on the speed of the motor and quan- 
tity of charge taken in. The motor speed 
will not be increased by advancing the 
spark unless the spark has been too far 
retarded to start with. In that case the 
reason that the speed is increased is sim- 
ply that the earlier spark, by burning the 
charge at the proper time, causes its heat — 
energy to be converted into work on the 
piston instead of being discharged use- 
lessly into the muffler. 


MOTOR AS A BRAKE 

Philadelphia—Editor Motor Age—There 
are two points in the management of a 
motor car that are thoroughly practical if 
there is no mechanical objection to them. 
Both were recommended to me by one who 
ought to know and both were condemned 
by another person equally intelligent. Is 
it advisable to switch off the battery 
while descending a hill with the clutch 
in, thus making a brake against the com- 
pression in the cylinders? Is it advisable 
to use the low gear clutch gently—that is, 
not engaging it, but simply bearing 
against it slightly—for braking purposes 
while on the level?—W. J. G. 

In a measure one answer will suffice for 
both questions. No car should be oper- 
ated that is not provided with brakes suf- 
ficiently able to hold the car on any used 
grade without the aid of the motor. 
Authorities, however, differ in their opin- 
ion. Georges Dupuy, a French authority, 
covered the subject fully in Motor Age 
of September 6, claiming that braking by 
the motor is not only allowable but advis- 
able. Because Motor Age published this 
opinion, it does not necessarily coincide 
with these views. It does not believe it 
is good practice, but if an emergency 
should arise the high gear should be in 
engagement in order that the motor speed 
should not be too great, caused by the 
momentum of the car. It only requires a 
little thought to realize that the motor 
parts must be subjected to severe strain. 
The second question probably refers to a 
planetary gear. The only damage that 


could result would be excessive wearing 
of the clutch, which would naturally be 
practically in proportion of the car’s 
weight and its speed of travel. 
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New Northern Agent—The Bonney Mo- 
tor Car Co. has taken the Kansas City 
agency for the Northern. 


Talk $100,000 Company—aAn effort is be- 
ing made in Fremont, O., to organize the 
Fremont Motor Co. to manufacture motor 
cars in that city. The company’s capital 
is $100,000. 


Jones’ House-Warming—The Jones 
speedometer people will give a house- 
warming on the evening of November 17 
in New Rochelle to celebrate the opening 
of their new factory. 

Takes the Holsman—S. J. Summer, well 
known throughout the state, has taken the 
northern Indiana agency for the Holsman 
and has opened headquarters at 256 West 
Main street, Valparaiso. 

Another Branching Out—The G & J Tire 
Co., of Indianapolis, will increase its fac- 
tory facilities by the addition of an extra 
story to one of its buildings. Several 
changes also have been made in the offices. 


Ford’s Daily Average—Claim is made 
by the Ford Motor Co. that the average 
daily output of the four-cylinder runabout 
has been increased from thirty to forty- 
two, or at the rate of a car every 14 min- 
utes. 

Express Order of Franklins—Another ex- 
press load of Franklins has started on its 
way from Syracuse to San Francisco. Ten 
cars and accessories were all the company 
was able to pack in, then double-decking 
was found necessary. 


More Room for Stearns—The F. B. 
Stearns Co. has purchased 100 acres of 
land on Euclid avenue, Cleveland, O., ad- 
joining its factory, and will put up addi- 
tional buildings. Within the past 2 years 
the company has trebled the capacity of 
their factory. 

Hatfield After a Factory—Charles Hat- 
field & Son have about completed arrange- 
ments for the manufacture of the Hatfield 
in Cortland, N. Y. It is reported that a 
part of the Cortland Wagon Co.’s factory 
will be utilized by the Hatfields in the 
manufacture of the car. 

Speedometer Man Moves—cC. P. Brew- 
ster, manager of the Chicago branch for 
the Jones speedometer, has moved from 
332 Dearborn street to 1421 Michigan ave- 
nue, where he has opened an attractive- 
looking office for the purpose of looking 
after the windy city business. 

Electrics for Henshaw—C. S. Henshaw, 
of Boston, will handle electric vehicles 
manufactured by the Columbus Buggy Co., 
of Columbus, O., during 1907, in addition 
to his Haynes line. In order to demon- 
strate clearly what may be done in tour- 
ing with an electric vehicle, one of these 
stock carriages was driven from Newport, 
R. I., to Boston last week by George M. 


Bacon, of Columbus, with two passengers, 
at an average pace of 12 miles per hour 
on one charge and there was sufficient cur- 
rent left to go 15 miles further. 


Moves Factory—The Columbia Electric 
Co. has moved its plant from McCordsville, 
Ind., to Knightstown, Ind., where it will 
continue to manufacture motor cars. 


Boston Concern Dissolves—The Fred- 
erick-Sontag Co., of Boston, has dissolved. 
Mr. Sontag is going to Providence to 
locate, while W. A. Frederick will be the 
Boston agent for the American car, having 
his office in the Motor Mart, Boston. 


Burman Going West—Charles H. Bur- 
man, of the Peerless company, is now on 
his way to the Pacific coast on his annual 
trip. He will visit the agencies en route 
and locate his winter headquarters in Los 
Angeles, alternating between that city and 
San Francisco. 

C. G. V. Change—The company of Char- 
ron, Girardot & Voigt, manufacturers of 
the C.G. V. car, has been transformed into 
a limited English company, and is known 
as the Charron, Limited. The directors 
of the company remain the same with E. 
M. Voigt at the head of the company. 

Somerville’s New Garage—One of the 
finest garages outside of Boston will be 
opened at the corner of Medford and Wal- 
nut streets, Somerville, Mass., by Hill & 
Holt. It is an imposing building and will 
accommodate over 150 cars. It is built of 
brick and stone, with a cellar repair shop. 


Renews Schmidt Contract—The Peerless 
Motor Car Co., of Cleveland, has recently 
renewed for a term of years its contract 
with Charles Schmidt, its designer, who 
has been with the company since April, 
1905. There had been rumors circulated 
to the effect that Mr. Schmidt would with- 
draw from the company, which are dissi- 
pated by his renewing the contract. 


Adds Top Plant—The Quaker City Auto- 
mobile Co., of Philadelphia, has inaugu- 
rated a new department as an adjunct to 
the facilities already offered in its huge 
six-story building. The innovation is a 
top manufacturing plant, which will oc- 
eupy the fourth floor and will be known as 
the Broad Street Automobile Top Co. 
Frank L. Paxson, formerly connected with 
a similar Philadelphia concern, has been 
made manager. 

Lozier’s Agencies—The Lozier Motor 
Co. has announced that with the excep- 
tion of Pittsburg and Los Angeles, agency 
negotiations for which are now pending, 
no new agency contracts will be placed 
for 1907, as the number of Lozier cars 
available for agency allotments have been 
assigned and the balance of the output 
will be sold at retail from the New York 
city salesrooms. Therefore, the only Lozier 


agencies for 1907, outside of New York 
city, are as follows: Boston and Spring- 
field, Mass.; Philadelphia, Chicago, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, Cincinnati and Co- 
lumbus, O. 

Doing a Ripping Business—Paul P. Rip- 
pien, the Philadelphia representative of 
Prest-o-Lite gas tanks and Schebler car- 
bureters, at 1207 Race street, has an- 
nounced his intention of so enlarging his. 
present business as to include a general 
line of all motor car accessories. 

More Work for Kirkham—I. C. Kirk- 
ham, who has had charge of the export. 
business of the Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co., 
has, in addition, become the exclusive dis- 
tributor for Long Island of Maxwell cars, 
and has taken charge of the garage, which 
is located at Bedford avenue and Fulton 
street, Brooklyn. 

Extending Chicago’s Row—lIt has been 
decided by E. Q. Cordner, manager of the 
Chicago Rainier branch, to lengthen mo- 
tor car row by building at 1725 Michigan 
avenue, which will mark the southern ex- 
tremity of the row. The new place will 
be ready by January 1 and will cost in 
the neighborhood of $40,000, it is said. 

Pierce’s Plans—That the Pierce six-cyl- 
inder models are to be pushed next year 
seems to be assured. Having booked orders 
for all of this model it planned to make, 
the George N. Pierce Co. has decided to 
call upon resources of its new factory and 
increase its output of six-cylinders, besides 
introducing a new 40-45-horsepower model 
built to seat seven. 


Orders Truffault-Hartfords — To the 
number of manufacturers who are using 
as part of their regular equipment the 
Trauffault-Hartford shock absorbers has 
been added the name of the Abendroth & 
Root Mfg. Co., of Newburg, N. Y., which 


-will build during next season 100 cars of 


45 horsepower, with two types of bodies, 
touring and racing. This car will be 
known as the Frontenac. 

Buick Officers—The annual meeting of 
the stockholders of the Buick Motor Co. 
elected the following officers for the ensu- 
ing year: C. M. Begole, president; George 
L. Walker, vice-president; H. George 
Field, secretary; W. 8. Ballenger, treas- 
urer; W.C. Durant, general manager; D. D. 
Buick, Flint P. Smith, W. F. Stewart and 
J. H. Whiting, together with the officers, 
constituting the board of directors. 

Cheap Traveling—The makers of the Au- 
tocar have received from a Pittsburg law- 
yer a report of ‘a trip the attorney made 
from New York to Boston and return in 
an Autocar runabout, a distance of 687 


miles, on which he averaged 15.26 miles. 


per hour and at an average cost of .0189 
cents per mile. The lawyer got a fuel 


mileage of 16.55 miles to the gallon and. 









































his chief expense was repairing two punc- 
tures, which cost him $2.50. He also paid 
75 cents to replace a broken spark plug 
and 5 cents more to fasten on a license 
tag. His gasoline cost him $9.45. 

Change of Name—The name of the W. 
D. Strong Co., of Cleveland, has been 
changed to the Auto Equipping Co., which 
will continue as a jobber and retailer of 
motor car and motor boat supplies. W. D. 
Strong, the former president, is no longer 
connected in any manner with this dom- 
pany, it is announced. 


Will Close for Winter—J. D. McInnes, 
manager of the Cadillac Automobile Co., 
of Kansas City, will close his garage on 
McGee street, November 1, and will reopen 
in the spring in a new location. Cadillac 
users will be accommodated in the way 
of repairs and parts by the firm at the 
quarters of the Benz Engine Co., 2312 
East Fifteenth street. 


Petty Thieving—According to advices 
from Jackson, Mich., the Buick Motor Co. 
claims to have suffered over $1,000 loss 
from various petty thefts by its employes. 
Tools, parts, tires, etc., have been missed 
from time to time. One employe was ar- 
rested and a search warrant uncovered a 
quantity of valuable tools at his house. 
Three other similar warrants have been 
issued and other arrests are likely to fol- 
low, it is said. 

Prizes for Salesmen—The National Cash 
Register Co., of Dayton, O., is offering six 
Stoddard-Dayton runabouts as prizes to 
stimulate the members of its selling force 
to better work this fall. Every salesman 
—there are 492 of them in America—is 
given a chance to win one of the machines. 
During September and October eliminating 
trials were conducted. The contest has 
now narrowed down to forty-eight men. 
In December only sixteen will be left in 
the running. Six of these will win cars 
on January 1. 

Increases Capital Stock—The Conti- 
nental Motor Mfg. Co., of Muskegon, 
Mich., has increased its capital stock from 
$100,000 to $125,000 and has admitted two 
new directors, C. C. Billinghurst and W. 
B. Carey. The company recently issued 
$25,000 worth of preferred stock to make 
the capitalization $125,000. The company, 
which removed from Chicago to this city 
about a year ago, incorporated under the 
laws of Michigan only about a month ago 
by issuing $100,000 worth of common 
stock in the company. 


Centaur’s Plans—The Centaur Motor 
Co. has recently completed plans for ex- 
tensive improvements at its plant at 59 
Franklin street, Buffalo, having purchased 
the property directly north and let the 
contract for the erection of additions, 
which will increase the Franklin street 
frontage from 65 feet to 100 feet, the new 
part being of the same depth as the pres- 
ent buildings, 115 feet. The addition will 
be two stories high, giving an increased 
floor space of 1,050 square feet, which, in 
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connection with the present buildings, will 
make an aggregate floor space of 42,500 
square feet. 

Big Fire in Oakland—Twenty-five of the 
twenty-seven cars stored in the garage of 
the Pioneer Automobile Co., at the corner 
of Twelfth and Oak streets, Oakland, Cal., 
were destroyed by fire November 5, caus- 
ing a loss of $50,000. The fire is said to 
have been caused by a driver throwing a 
lighted match on the floor. The damage 
done was covered by insurance. 

No Changes in the Peugeot—The Peu- 
geot makers are not placing anything start- 
lingly new upon the market for 1907. They 


declare themselves satisfied with their cars - 


as developed for the 1906 season. They 
are making a few improvements-in detail, 
but nothing of note. Many of the smaller 
French companies are announcing their 
1906-7 models for immediate delivery, thus 
showing they have no new departures for 
the coming season. ; 


Handling Loziers—H. C. & C. D. Castle, 
Massachusetts representatives of the Lo- 
zier, have leased the store on the corner 
of Boylston and Gloucester streets, Bos- 
ton, which was recently talked of in con- 
nection with the removal of the Pope cars 
to the Boylston street section. Through 
the opening of the Boston store the Castles 
have acquired the Lozier rights in the 
eastern half of the state, and from the 
Boston and Springfield stores now control 
the entire state. 

Doherty Garage Done—The new garage 
of H. B. Doherty, at No. 24 Wall street, 
Binghamton, N. Y., is now completed. 
The structure has two stories and basement 
and is large and well lighted. Mr. Do- 
herty has the local sales agency for the 
Pierce Arrow. The second floor of the 
building will be reserved for the sale of 
electric vehicles and a complete line will 
be handled. The new garage will also have 
the local sales agency for the Stevens- 
Duryea automobile. 

Fiat Six-Cylinder—C. H. Tangeman, 
president of the Hol-Tan Co., and Emanuel 
Cedrino, the driver of the Fiat, Jr., are 
now at the Fiat factory at Turin, Italy. 
They are making thorough and extensive 
tests on the road of the new 60-horse- 
power, six-cylinder Fiat, which is to make 
its first appearance in the 1907 model. Its 
first appearance in this country will be 
at the Madison Square show, where a 
polished chassis with a new six-cylinder 
motor will be on exhibition. 


Westinghouse Located—The headquar- 
ters for the new French Westinghouse car 
are at 52 West Sixiy-seventh street, New 
York. The new 1907 models of the tour- 
ing car and runabout are on exhibition 
at this place. The Westinghouse product 


is manufactured at the extensive factory 
located at Havre, France, by the Societe 
Anonyme Westinghouse, whose representa- 
tives in this country are Maurice Coster, 
head of the export branch of the Westing- 
house Electrical & Mfg. Co., 11 Pine street, 
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and Alexander M. Thackara, Jr., sales 
manager of the concern. 

Will Make Two Models—The American 
Motor Car Co., of Indianapolis, will place 
two models on the market next season. 
One will be a 35-horsepower touring car, 
while the second will be a runabout. Both 
models will use the same type of engine. 
The company has just occupied a new fac- 
tory, about twice the size of the one it 
leased directly after its organization 1 
year ago. 

Kilgore Branch in New York—The New 
York branch of the - Kilgore: Auto Air 
Cushion Co. is now permanently located at 
2023 Broadway, in the Hotel Nevada. 
Shops have been established in the vicin- 
ity of Fifty-seventh street and Thirty- 
eighth street, where the Kilgore pneumatic 
shock eliminators will be attached. Other 
shops will be established in Jersey City, 
Brooklyn and Staten Island, 


Perpetual Guaranty—It is announced 
by the Smith & Mabley Mfg. Co. that be- 
ginning with winter the Simplex cars will 
be sold with a certificate of perpetual 
guaranty against defects in material, 
workmanship or mechanism, to the extent 
of replacing any part or parts that may 
bend or break, or otherwise prove defec- 
tive, provided such defect or defects are 
not caused by accident, misuse or neglect. 


Building Cheap Chassis—The law of sup- 
ply and demand has caused the British 
Daimler Co. to plan a special cheap chas- 
sis. This will be constructed in Italy, 
where the cost of labor is extremely low 
as compared with England. The Luca 
Daimler Motor Mfg. Co. is the name of the 
Italian firm which has been formed to 
start up the new Italian works. In 
France, it is said, there are several firms 
which pay a gang of men only $8 for as- 
sembling a frame from prepared parts. 

Denies Fire Story—The Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. writes: ‘‘The Associated 
Press sent out on the 10th an erroneous 
dispatch that the Boston store of the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co. had been de- 
stroyed in a general fire on Beverly street. 
The Boston establishment of this company 
was removed from Beverly street last Feb- 
ruary to 9 Park square and the only ap- 
parent explanation for this erroneous re- 
port is the fact that some of the old signs 
bearing the name of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. had been allowed to remain.’’ 


Truck Outlook Good—F. A. Wing and 
G. W. Miller, president and manager re- 
spectively of the Broadway Automobile 
Co., of Seattle, Wash., have returned from 
a 6-weeks’ trip in the east, during which 
practically every motoring center there 
was visited. The company has added a 
number of cars to its line, and is devoting 
special attention to trucks and delivery 
ears. This latter proposition is increasing 
in Seattle, and many of the firms are now 
supplied with the smaller types, while 
some are looking into the truck proposi- 
tion with the idea of investing. 











E1eur CASKETS MAKE a CoMPAcT LOAD FOR QUICK DELIVERY 


AST June the commercial car 
made its debut into the casket 
field in Chicago, the National 
Ny) Casket Co., 465 South Canal 
z street, at that time purchasing 
a Knox delivery car for use in delivering 
caskets to the many undertaking establish- 
ments scattered throughout the city. The 
start was not the most auspicious, partly 
owing to the wagon being very mrch of a 
second-hand article, having served a rough 
lifetime of nearly 2 years in the service of 
one of the big city express companics 
where it was at the tender mercies of an 
erstwhile horse driver, and later its life 
was that of a demonstrator doing the 
rough bidding of many an overzealous firm 
who wished to kill the machine if pos- 
sible in 1 short week. With the onus 
of this early history bearing upon it 
but reinforced with a new set of tires 
it began its new life, that of an under- 
taker, with more than ordinary vim. 
Like most second-hand trucks the exact 
nature of the cylinders, pistons and 
bearing is an indefinite quantity 
unless carefully examined, and 
this case proved no exception to 
the rule, for many parts, sup- 
posedly not badly worn, were 
found to be bordering on the 
realm of rep] icement. 

When first questioned as to how 
his second-hand truck had oper- 
ated from the middle of June un- 
til the middle of November, 5 
months, J. T. Richards, president 
of the company, smiled when an- 
swering: ‘‘We have replaced 
everything but the steps, and I 
think they are in good condition 
yet.’’ This looked cloudy for the 
commercial car, but in spite of 
all, President Richards wore a 
cheerful smile, sufficiently cheer- 
ful to warrant that the $1,450 
paid for the machine had not 
been a dead investment. The 
facts are that the truck has 
come through a very varied ex- 
perience in these 5 months, partly 





owing to the graduated horse driver who 
has been entrusted with the driving of the 
ear and partly to the presence of a good 
engineer at the casket company whose 
careful and watchful eye on the machine 
each day manages to much more than 
counterbalance all of the ills worked by 
the driver. If the step is the only re- 


maining part that has not suffered replace- ° 


ment, the performance of the car shows 
that in spite of all it is over twice as 
economical as horse wagons and the figures 
taken from the books of the company 
show that many of the replacements were 
but slight, requiring a few minutes each 
night and that during the 5 months the 
truck was rarely laid up until 10 days 
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ago when the motor and transmission were 
overhauled at a total expense of about 
$25 for parts and labor. 

Turning now to the brighter side of the 
truck’s life in the casket business, its 
heroic existence, for truly it is such con- 
sidering the stormy life before running 
into the kind hands of the casket maker, a 
few figures tell best how it compares with 
horse labor employed by the company. 
An accurate record was kept for 24 days 
during the month of July. . During these 
days the motor wagon traveled 877 miles 
at a cost of $100, which sum covered 
wages of driver, gasoline, oil, repairs and 
every possible expense connected with the 
machine. This figures out at a cost of 
11.4 cents a mile, the truck averaging 
36.5 miles a day. Three single-horse 
wagons operating during the same days 
have a more expensive story to tell. 
Wagon No. 1 in the 24 days traveled 
355 miles at an expense of $69, being 
19.4 cents to the mile, and it averaged 
but 14.8 miles a day. Wagon No. 2 
traveled 429 miles at an expense 
of 69, averaging 15.8 cents to the 
mile and making 17.8 miles a day. 
Wagon No. 3 traveled 355 miles 
at an outlay of $67.40, or an aver- 
age cost of 19 cents a mile and 
making an average of 14.8 miles 
a day. Taking now the average 
performance of the three single- 
horse wagons the following re- 
sults are forthcoming: The dis- 
tance traveled in 24 days was 
379.6 miles at a cost of $68.4, be- 
ing an average cost per mile of 
18.1 cents with a daily average 
of 15.8 miles per day. Recapitu- 
lating the motor cost 11.4 cents 
a mile, the horse wagons 18.1 
cents; the horse wagons costing 
60 per cent more per mile and 
carrying much smaller loads. The 
daily mileage of 36.5 for the mo- 
tor and 15.8 for the horse wagons 
sets at naught oft-heard remarks 
as to horses traveling 22 miles a 
day for 6 days in the week, In 
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THe Motor TrvucK WITH HIIGH SPEED IS VALUABLE IN THE CASKET 


fact, the 15.8 must be taken with due con- 


sideration, for of five single-horse wagons - 


used the company invariably keeps six 
horses so that the average mileage per 
horse required drops to 13.1, but little more 
than one-third that of the motor. 

Those figures show the advantage of the 
second-hand truck over horses in dollars 
and cents, but as Mr. Richards put it, 
‘*There are many other advantages.’’ In 
the casket trade quick delivery is abso- 
lutely essential. Orders are received and 
within an hour or so the undertaker, plac- 
ing the order, expects the casket delivered 
at his place. If he is located 6 miles dis- 
tant this is impossible as a horse travels 
slowly and it is not always profitable to 
send a wagon and driver with a load 
of one casket. Here is where the mo- 
tor truck excells, It can be run up to 
20 miles an hour, three times the pos- 
sible speed of the horse, and in this 
wise brings business to its owner that 
might otherwise pass to a competing 
firm possessing a more desirable loca- 
tion. The Knox used by the Na- 
tional Casket Co. not only covers 
the city but makes fast trips to 
all of the suburbs, doing those 
long trips that are death to 
horses. But while the motor 
shows so successfully it does so 
largely through its own merit, as 
the streets it traverses are typi- 
cal of Chicago, cobble stones and 
street car tracks. But even the 
street car tracks are poor, as the 
T rail is used in place of the, 
grooved rail, and they work havoc 
on the front tires. In this con- 
nection it is of interest to know 
that the same rear tires that were 
on when the truck was purchased 
are still in good condition, where- 
as the front tires have been re- 
placed. Constant turning out of 
the street car tracks reduces the 
longevity of the front tires won- 
derfully, as under normal condi- 
tions they should outlive the tires 
on the back wheels. Chicago 


streets have been the wrecking ground of 
many commercial machines and have been 
instrumental in killing many sales. 

In France funerals are organized and 
conducted: by a firm known as_ Borniol, 
which has a practical monopoly of these 
services, acting under government author- 
ity and protection. This administration 


has been experimenting with motor ve-, 


hicles for long-distance funerals and has 
now adopted a type which appears to be 
well suited to the purpose. When ceme- 
teries are 10 or 20 miles off, as is some- 
times the case, the motor funeral van will 
come in, as a matter of course, to sup- 
plant the horse-drawn vehicle. It is fitted 


with a de Dion four-cylinder, 24-horse- 
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power motor and is capable of a speed of 
15 to 22 miles per hour. A motor car fol- 
lowing an ordinary’ horse funeral would 
still seem out of place, but with a motor 
hearse ahead no one will object to follow- 
ing on in their limousine or landaulet. The 
car is in constant demand. 


MODEL CITY AMBULANCE 


The department of public charities of 
the city of Philadelphia has recently put 
into commission a White steamer ambu- 
lance which is declared to be well adapted 
to the peculiar purposes for which it is 
designed. It has been purchased outright 
ky the conservative quaker municipality, 
the health officers of which have recog- 
nized the necessity for a speedy, easy- 
running and noiseless vehicle in the 
ambulance work of the municipal hospi- 
tal, and if it pans out under actual serv- 
ice conditions as well as is expected, 
several similar vehicles will be put in 
service as soon as they can be secured. 
After considerable experimenting the 
White Sewing Machine Co. was 
selected, and the ehgine is of 
that well-known type and capable 
of generating 18 horsepower. 
Newspaper men and city officials, 
who have on several occasions 
been taken on regular runs in re- 
sponse to hurry calls, are enthu- 
siastic over the ambulance, which, 
with its Hartford suspension and 
full-size tires, rides like a pleas- 
ure car. The wheelbase measures 
120 inches, this additional length 
being the only respect in which 
it differs in the underbody from 
the regular White touring car. 
Everything possible has _ been 
done to add to the comfort and 
convenience of patient, doctor 
and nurse. Besides the regula- 
tion opening in the rear there are 
side doors, through which doctor 
or nurse may enter or leave the 
ambulance without disturbing the 
patients. There are two stretch- 
ers inside, and in an emergency 
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a similar number could be _ provided 
for on the leather-covered folding seats 
run along the length of the 
ear, on either side. When in place these 
seats can accommodate ten patients sit- 
ting. Besides the driver, the front seat 
ean accommodate two nurses or doctors, 
this seat being also made to fold against 
the side. ‘The upholstering is of leather 
throughout, and so finished as to be easily 
«leaned. Brass grilles protect all windows, 
which are of thick, beveled plate glass. 
The interior is lighted by means of two 
dome electric lamps, the current for which 
and an electric fan is provided by a stor- 
age battery. A pocket in which are stored 
extra stretchers is placed under the body, 
which is hung low, only one step at the 
The interior con- 
struction and fittings throughout are as 


which 


rear being necessary. 


near sanitary as they can be made, and yet 
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the vehicle presents a comfortable and 
cozy appearance, more nearly resembling a 
pleasure car than the forbidding look and 
harsh lines which seem to go with the 
present-day horse-drawn ambulance. Of 
course, the interior is fitted with lockers 
containing a full outfit of surgeons’ instru- 
ments, medicines and all accessories neces- 
sary to immediate operations. Indeed, it 
would be quite possible to perform such 
operatiors, if necessary, while en route to 
the hospital. While in the station half- 
steam is kept in the boiler by means of a 
small movable gas jet, and within 2 min- 
utes from the time a call is sent in the car 
is on the street. Assistant Manager FE. L. 
Johnson, of the Philadelphia White garage, 
is at work on the details of a device which 
will keep a full head of steam in the 
boiler, thus allowing of an immediate start 
in responding to calls. Philadelphia is 
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but one of the many cities that are real- 
izing the value of motor cars for ambu- 
lance work. Syracuse, N. Y., was among 
the first to introduce the motor to this 
work, 


STEARNS FOR THE SANTA FE 

The F. B. Stearns Co., of Cleveland, O., 
has sold for the use of the Santa Fe, at 
Riverside, Cal., several 45-horsepower cars, 
carrying seven passengers and equipped 
with what the company calls its pullman 
body. They will have canopy tops, with 
luggage carrier on the roof. The cars will 
all be painted a uniform dark carriage 
It is not the intention to use these 
They will be used for the 
purpose of carrying passengers and hand- 
luggage, meeting the Santa Fe limited 
trains at San Bernardino, and carrying 
passengers to the Glenwood hotel at Riv- 
erside. . A number of these cars will meet 
all limited trains, both east and west- 
The Santa Fe railroad has under 
construction one of the finest highways in 
the country between San Bernardino and 
Riverside; also at Riverside there is prob- 
ably the most unique garage in the world, 
it being designed both inside and out in 
the old Spanish mission style. 
ADOPTS MOTOR PATROL 

Springfield, Mass., has a motorized fire 
department. The city solons have for 
some months been debating on the relative 
merits of adding more men to each fire 
station throughout the city or concentrat- 
ing centrally a body of men equipped with 
modern means of locomotion for fighting 
fires in any part of the city. The latter 
scheme was adopted, and the first step in 
carrying it into effect was the ordering of 
a motor patrol wagon.from the Knox Au- 
tomobile Co., of that city. The chassis 
used is a Knox,.with an air-cooled, four- 
cylinder motor, with a horsepower rating 
of 35-40—regularly known as the Knox 
model G—and a 112-inch wheelbase. The 
selection of a suitable body was dependent 
largely on the use to which it was destined, 
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namely, that of carrying at least eight 
men, any one of which has already be- 
come expert in handling the machine, 
thanks to a visit to the Knox factory. To 
fulfill this mission, the wagonette style 
of body appeared most suitable, with the 
front, or operator’s, seat of usual design, 
and carrying one other than the driver. 
The remaining seats are fitted longitud- 
inally with accommodation for three men 
on each side. The entrance to the wagon- 
ette is naturally at the rear of the car, 
and at the back of the seats are brass 
hand rails, which are more than occasion- 
ally necessary when the car is making high 
speed. On each side of the front seat is 
fitted a chemical tank, fastened by an 
easily detachable clamp. The axes are 
carried on the side of the body, and the 
hand spikes and crowbars on the running 
board. On the floor of the car is coiled 
200 feet of regulation hose, and at the 
rear on the right side the necessary nozzle. 
Snap fastenings are also provided for car- 
rying the firemens’ helmets, while hand 
lanterns are suspended and fastened to 
brackets by the side of the operator. The 
car is equipped with the regular side oil 
and tail lights, two gas headlights, and a 
gas searchlight fastened to the dash, the 
latter three being supplied by gas from a 
supply carried in a compressed form in a 
steel tank on the right side of the car. 
In addition to the hand horn a siren is 
also provided, which is operated electri- 
cally. Weed chains are used on both rear 
wheels, while just forward of the latter 
is provided a sand box with two outlets, 
the outlets being controlled by the opera- 
tor. This is rendered necessary from the 
fact that Springfield’s’ streets are paved 
with wood blocks, and consequently, when 
coated with mud, are somewhat slippery. 
The car is located at the central station 
and answers every alarm, and its efficiency 
has been proved in a marked way many 
times since its inauguration. On the same 
day the car was delivered to the depart- 
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WHITE STEAMER WITH AMBULANCE BODY FOR PHILADELPHIA SERVICE 


ment, in fact, in less than 2 hours there- 
after, it responded to an alarm only two 
blocks from an engine department. The 
emergency crew arrived at the scene of 
the fire and was at work before the en- 
gine arrived. It has been in service some- 
what over a month and the fire department 
and the city officials are well pleased. 


CADILLAC DELIVERY WAGON 


Although the Cadillac Motor Car Co., 
Detroit, Mich., has never brought out a 
special chassis for commercial cars, it has 
manufactured delivery vehicles in consid- 
erable numbers, mounting bodies for this 
work on the well-known single-cylinder 
chassis used in the runabout machine. For 
a couple of years five of these deliveries 
in use around the factory have replaced 
fifteen horses and those sold in cities in 
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the east, center and west have given good 
accounts of themselves. The bodies fitted 
are specially suitable for grocery, dry 
goods, clothing, shoes, men’s furnishings, 
milliners, bakers, electric houses and other 
concerns requiring speed and not having 
heavy loads. Features of the car are: 
Tubular front axle with Hyatt roller bear- 


‘ings, 56-inch tread, 30-inch wheels, 76-inch 


wheelbase, 3%4-inch solid rubber tires and 
weight 1,400 pounds. Body dimensions 
are 42 inches long, 40 inches wide and 50 
inches high. The body top projecting over 
driver forms a canopy for inclement 
weather. Large fenders do service for al} 
four wheels. Body doors are in the rear. 
The bonnet is a chip from the Cadillac 
touring car, as is the dash and footboard 
and steering wheel. The purchaser can 
select the color. 
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tems are. One of them, the London Motor Omnibus Co., Ltd., 

operating the well-known Vanguard buses, has just issued its 
first annual statement which shows a net balance for the year 
of $76,372.66, after covering all operating and other expenses 
and allowing for a depreciation on the stock, premises, machin- 
ery, and all mutable parts of the system. This balance comes 
from the carrying of 18,372,098 passengers during the year, the 
bus service averaging thirty-eight and one-quarter machines per 
day for the year. The company opened the season with five buses, 
which number was later increased to ninety-eight, the present 
rolling stock of the concern. Each bus produced a revenue of 
$1,996.66 for the company, carrying 479,767 passengers during 
the year. Vanguard buses of various styles operate on eight 
city routes, each starting in the heart of the metropolis and 
ending in suburban sections or starting at one side and, after 
threading the city center, terminating at the opposite side. 
Route No. 1 extends from Cricklewood to Elephant and Castle; 
No. 2 from Eubury Bridge to Finchley road station; No. 3 Tufnell 
Park to Fulham Cross; No. 4 Oxford Circus to Wandsworth; 
No. 5 Hampstead Heath to Victoria Station; No. 6 Kensal Rose 
to Liverpool street; No. 7 Oxford Circus to Wormwood Schrubs, 
and No. 8 from Barnes Common to Bethal Green. Buses used 
are of both single and double-deck variety, the latter the more 
popular, owing to the advantageous view the top deck affords the 
tourists of the varied London street scenes and life, and because 
of the greater revenue it reaps. While much has been said 
against the motor bus; while the daily press has devoted col- 
umns to the many break-downs, the noise, the smoke and the 
smell; and while the many accidents have not been neglected, yet 
it remains indisputable that the bus has been a conquering hero 
in spite of its poor construction, its odor, noise and tire expense. 
It eliminates street congestion, it offers quicker transportation 
when running well, it is quieter, it is easier on the street sur- 
faces and, best of all from the promoter’s point of view, it is a 
better revenue producer than the horse type. 

Although the official report published on the following page 
shows the actual omnibus service as 38.25 vehicles per day, the 
census taken of the motor bus situation each 2 weeks throughout 
the period of operation. places this at 53 buses. In discovering 
where the remaining 17.25 buses were it must be remembered 
that six were used at all times as training schools for new 
drivers, they using them for practice runs over streets where 
stops were not made to pick up passengers. In its initial state- 
ment the company never hoped to keep over 80 per cent of its 
vehicles on the street all of the time. Eighty per cent of fifty- 
three is slightly over forty-two, so that the company succeeded 
in keeping over 80 per cent on the roads all of the time. 

Following closely on that of the number of buses kept in com- 
mission comes that of the mileages of each, to which can be 
added the total mileage of the system. The original prospectus 
of the concern allowed for a minimum average running of .540 
miles per vehicle per week, of 6 days, which basis was later 
increased 70 miles per week, placing the weekly distance aver- 
aged by each bus at 610 miles, or a daily average of 109 miles, 
seven days per week. This reckoning is on the assumption that 
but 80 per cent of the total vehicles would constitute the aver- 
age service, whereas the original calculation called for a daily 
average of 90 miles from every vehicle of the fleet operated. 


| ONDON’S motor buses are a success; at least some of the sys- 
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In estimating the receipts per vehicle per mile based on an 
average of 38.25 vehicles in service for 460 days, the total mile- 
age of all amounts to 1,917,855 miles. On this calculation the 
receipts per vehicle mile were 30.02 cents and the total expendi- 
ture 27.34 cents per vehicle mile. This latter takes into con- 
sideration a depreciation of 25 per cent on the original cost of 
the rolling stock. In this connection it is interesting to remem- 
ber that the company in its prospectus counted on a profit per 
vehicle mile of 4 cents, in which was not considered deprecia- 
tion, and, after taking the actual depreciation out, the profit per 
car mile shows at 4.64 cents, over 144-cent in excess of the prospectus. 

The only regretful phase of the report is that the item of 
maintenance is so bunched as to leave the reader in the dark 
on the actual cost of car machinery, of tires and other mutable 
parts. A careful scrutiny of the report, coupled with other 
known facts, shows that the combined amount needed for main- 
tenance and depreciation is 12.28 ¢ents per vehicle mile; and it 
is highly probable that maintenance, including tire renewals, 
has slightly exceeded 9 cents per vehicle mile, in which event 
3.28 cents are left for a sinking fund, or depreciation, making 
at the lowest calculation arrangements for a 25 per cent de- 
preciation. Further, taking the average fare charged as 2 cents 
for every 1.67 miles, the average length of the trip per passenger 
becomes 2.62 miles. This gives a result of 9.57 passengers per 
vehicle mile or twenty-five passengers per bus mile, meaning 
that on an average, 73 per cent of the bus seats were occupied 
throughout the 460 days. This, 73 per cent, is considered an ex- 
ceptional average, as operators of horse buses consider it profit- 
able when running with an average load of 50 per cent. Soon 
the Vanguard system will give a much higher dividend. 

The full annual report given herewith has been carefully trans- 
lated into American currency value, the other parts of the state- 
ment being left as originally furnished by the company. 

‘*The directors have issued the audited accounts of the com- 
pany from the date of incorporation to June 30, 1906, and is in 
their opinion highly satisfactory. The company commenced its 
service with five omnibuses, known under the name of Vanguard, 
on March 27, 1905, and on June 30, 1906, had ninety-eight run- 
ning, the daily average number of buses on service throughout 
the period being 38%. The gross revenue and profits from all 
sources amounted to $608,451.08. The total number of passengers 
carried was 18,351,098. Premises have been secured in various 
parts of London, two of which—Albany street and King’s Cross— 
are thoroughly equipped and in full working order. Work on 
the remaining two—Camberwell and Shepherd’s Bush—is being 
rapidly pushed forward, and should, before the end of the year, be 
in full operation. It has been considered necessary to have one large 
central repair depot, and with this object in view an extensive 
area of land has been secured in Walthamstow. Buildings are 
now in course of erection, and will be ready for occupation by 
the company toward the end of the present year. A considerable 
saving in working costs will be effeeted thereby. The garages 
and depot together, when completed, will accommodate between 
300 and 400 motor buses. A plan of garages, routes and repair 
depot, is enclosed herewith. The directors have pleasnre in 
stating that the 40,000 6 per cent cumulative preference shares of 
$4.87 each were fully subscribed. Owing, however, to non-de- 
livery of chassis to time according to contract, the greater part of 
the money has been lying on deposit at the company’s bankers.’’ 
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PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 

The profit, after making ample allowance for 

depreciation, amounts to...... 

Deduct— 
To interim dividend at the rate of $48.70 per 

cent per annum, to October 31, 1905, on the 

issued ‘ordinary shares, paid December 8, 

DO Ra ek GCE Oe h bbs CoRR OR ow woyrreres 2b ek 
To dividend at the rate of $29.22 per cent per 

annum on the cumulative preference shares, 

ORE SHE Bi RS eo Cw ke v4 eee We elec 
To reserve fund.......... 
To carry forward to the next account. ies 
Leaving a balance, which the directors recom- 

‘mend should be distributed as dividend at 

the rate of $48.70 per cent per annum, in 

respect of the period November 1, 1905, to 

June 30, 1906, on the issued ordinary share 

CAPITAL, AMOUBTINE 00s. cece cccccwees rere 


ee 


18,898.20 
19,480.00 
4,640.28 


19,624.79 


$ 76,372.66 





$76,372.66 


Dr. , BALANCE SHEET, JUNE 30, 1906 
To share capital— 
Authorized— 
40,000 6 per cent cumula- 
tive preference shares of 








Se ee en $ 974,000.00 
100,000 ordinary shares of 
ON, WONG oo oreo oa <0 487,000.00 
60,000 deferred shares of 24 
Coen GD. 64 < dawciacanss 14,610.00 
$1,475,610.00 
Issued— 
6 per cent cumulative pref- 
erence shares—40,000 of 
$24.35 each, called up... $ 974,000.00 
Deduct calls unpaid... 88,443.78 
$ 935,556.22 
Ordinary shares— 
60,007 of $4.87 called up... $292,234.09 
Less— 
me MORNE nc 5 < cen 146.10 
59,977 $292,087.99 
39,993 of $4.87 each, 12 
cents per share called up 
ON Re vin is 9.5.09 Cue 9,678.25 
99,970 shares ............ 301,820.24 
Deferred shares. to ven- 
dors— 
60,000 of 12 cents each, is- 
sued as fully paid...... 14,610.00 
To sundry creditors— 
On open account.......... $ 115,388.59 
On mortgage account...... 7,747.18 
To forfeited shares— 
Amount received on 30 or- 
dinary shares of $4.87 
WE cece eck Na Veeveae 
yi ee eer 
To profit and loss account— 
Balance as per account an- 
WN hil 6 6 wek eas oes delccis $ 76,872.66 
Deduct transferred to re- 
serve fund ..........% 19,480.00 
Interim dividend at the 
rate of $48.70 per cent 
per annum on ordinary 
shares, to October 31, 
pi Seren o* - 18,819.25 33,249.25 


$1,251,992.46 


17.10 
19,480.00 


43,070.28 








$1,447,695.16 
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By cash— 
Wee RG 6 oi i eek Rite wes $ 5,674.11 
ye ee ee Pre eer 413,128.21 
— $ 
By investment in consols— 
$54,091.45 2% per cent 
SUOCK, BC: CONG 6-0 be eceee 
By motor omnibus stock less 
GODOOCIRIOE a. eis kisde ss 
By leasehold premises and 
structural alterations less 
GONPOCIATION .. c cceccicsccss 
By fixed plant and machinery 
less depreciation .......... 
By sundry debtors.......... 
By office furniture and fittings . 
less depreciation ......... 
By stores, materials, spare 
parts, motor spirit, fittings, 
Cte; OR BAMA ec ccase bees 
By payments in advance, in- 
cluding deposits with con- 
CEBCCORS oS vicccetiecdccecesss 
By standard drawings and 
PattePNS .wrcccccscccecse 
By formation expense, under- 
writing, brokerage, etc..... $ 29,494.76 
Deduct— 
Premium received on 19,993 
ordinary shares ‘of $4.87 
each, allotted to the Brit- 
ish Motor Bus Trust, Ltd. 12,170.73 
- — $14,324.03 
Add— 
Underwriting, brokerage and 
expenses in connection 
with lease of $29.22 per 
cent cumulative prefer- 
eee GRGEGR 6 4. cscs Sane 48,627.43 
$ 62,951.46 
Deduct proportion written 
OF cv aii eae cave enka 8,042.57 
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418,802.32 


48,700.00 


560,196.22 


53,681.22 


40,928.56 
89,402.59 


3,529.10 


73,613.21 


101,948.58 


1,980.20 


54,906.42 





$1,447,698.72 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


From January 7, 1905, date of incorporation, to June 30, 1906: 


Dr. 
To traffic department expenditure............eeeeeeeeees 
To maintenance of motor buses and depreciation.....-.... 
To general expenses of administration, 


including directors’ 
fees, secretary's salary, law and accountants’ charges. 
stamps, telegrams, general printing, stationery and office 
wages, and to which can be added the wages of all 
transient laborers, required in busy seasons, or for emer- 
gencies when regular help is ill or unavoidably detained 
from attending to business of the Vanguard bus system.. 


To formation expenses, underwriting, fixed plant and ma- 


chinery, structural alterations, office furniture and fit- 
tings—amount written Off........... cc ecceeeeseereces 


To balance carried to balance sheet............00eee eens 


$241,241.06 
243,069.78 


38,201.58 


13,635.83 
76,372.66 


' $608,451.08 
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Exhaust Dust Preventor—No. 835,146, 
dated November 6; to E. C. Walker, New 
York, and E. C. Jacobsen, Louisville, Ky. 
—The back cross piece of the car frame 
is a tubular member with its lower sur- 
face filled with minute perforations. Into 
this tubular cross piece is conducted the 
exhaust gases from the muffler. In escap- 
ing from it through the perforations the 
gases strike the uprising dust particles, 
beating them down upon the ground. 
Should it not be convenient to use a 
tubular cross piece in the frame, an addi- 
tional cross piece of tubular construction 
ean be carried on the spring hangers so as 
to direct the exhaust gases well upon the 
rising dust. 

Air-Jacketing Cylinders—No. 835,277, 
dated November 6; to L. A. Frayer and 
W. J. Miller, Columbus, O.—In this patent 
is described the well-known Frayer-Miller 
air-cooled gasoline engine, with its sepa- 
rate cylinder casting carrying short 
spines on the outer surface of the top and 
head parts and in turn with the entire 
top part of the cylinder casting encased in 
an airjacket. This airjacket receives a 
current of cold air through its top center 
at a point midway between the intake and 
exhaust valves and the escape of the air 
is through the base of the jacket B around 


the cylinder bore and also through a cir- 
cumferential opening A around the ex- 
haust valve housing, seen in the right 


half of the illustration. In permitting 
part of the air to escape around the ex- 
haust housing, this heated air is prevented 
from passing through that part of the 
jacket surrounding the cylinder wall and 
unnecessarily heating it. ~ 

Folding Auxiliary Seats—No. 835,355, 
dated November 6; to J. N. Freeber, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.—These extra seats occupy a 
pesition in front of the fixed seat in the 
back of the tonneau and in rear of the 
front seats of the car. They occupy the 
entire width of the tonneau and are hinged 
at their inner ends so that for persons 
entering the tonneau back seat they can 
be tilted toward the center, leaving a 
clear entrance half the width of the ton- 
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neau. The backs are of the folding style, 
dropping upon the seats before the latter 
are folded permitting of entrance to the 
back seats. 

Driving Steering Wheels—No. 835,252, 
dated November 6; to A. F. Paselk, De- 
troit, Mich.—The front wheels in this car 
are used for steering and further assist 
the rear pair in propelling the car. In 
accomplishing this dual réle the hollow 
axle tubing A carries on its outer end a 
housing B with an axle C for the road 
wheel pivotally mounted on this housing. 
On this axle the road wheel D is so 
mounted, having bearing surfaces E and F 
at both ends of the axle piece. Within 
the’ tubular axle is a drivingshaft G carry- 
ing a small bevel gear H on its end within 
the housing. Perpendicular to this axle, 
and within the housing, is a short shaft 
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K journaled in bearings in the housing 
and having a bevel gear L within the 
housing and also a bevel gear M without 
the housing. The short concave axle C is 
in pivotal connection with the shaft L and 
the wheel hub N has between its bearings 
a bevel gear meshing with bevel M on 
shaft L and as shaft L is driven from the 
axle driveshaft G it is readily seen how 
the driving is accomplished. 

Armored Tire—No. 835,005, dated No- 
vember 6; to A. 8. Allen, Brookline, Mass. 
—This tire incorporates an inner air tube 
and a combination rubber casing with 
clincher lips anchoring it to the wheel 
rim. Combined with the rubber of the 
casing are series of internal armor of in- 
termeshed wire coils, some running length- 
wise of the tubing, others encircling it. 

Automatic Reverse Brake—No. 835,460, 
dated November 6; to C. A. Noble, 
Catskill, N. Y—On each of the back road 
wheels is a brake drum with an external 
shoe adapted to contact with the outside 
of it whenever the wheel turns in a back- 
ward direction. The engagement of the 
shoe is caused by the edge of the serrated 
brake drum, making it impossible for the 
wheel to reverse without applying the 
brake, unless specially desired by the 
driver, who can by a small lever disengage 
the brake, allowing a free reverse. The 
device is intended to act as a safety 
brake in hill-climbing, coming into action 
when ordinary brakes fail to operate. 

Tire Removing Tool—No. 834,908, dated 
November 6; to P. L. Hussey, Cleveland, 
O.—This tool for aiding in removing a tire 
casing from a clincher rim has a long 
handle portion and on the opposite end a 
pair of jaws resembling the thumb and 
first finger of the human hand, with the 
finger slightly downwardly curved, form- 
ing the upper jaw. The thumb similarly 
curved forms the lower jaw. On the up- 
per side of the top jaw is a depression in 
which is inserted a stud carrying a small 
roller. In detaching a tire the jaws en- 
gage the wheel rim and the roller when 
the tool is inserted gets below the tire lip 
and raises it out of the clincher rim. 
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Harrisburg, Pa.—Application has been 
made to the state for a charter for the 
Hills Motor Car Co. 


Pittsburg, Pa.—Application has been 
made for a charter for the Penn Automo- 
bile Co., of this city. 

Jersey City, N. J.—James R. Hay, of 
Nutley, is tu build a five-story garage at 
1618-1620 Broadway. 

Chester, Pa.—The Philadelphia Gas En- 
gine Co. is negotiating for a location in 
the vicinity of Eddystone. 

Madison, N. J.—Walter S. Scnultz has 
sold his garage and bicycle store on upper 
Kings road to Isaac Watson. 

Homewood, Pa.—The Union Automobile 
Co. has completed its garage. The com- 
pany is the representative of the S. & M. 
Simplex. 


Columbia, 8. C.—Notice of incorporation 
of the E. A. & T. B. Jenkins Co. has been 
filed. The company has a capital stock 
of $5,000, and will sell and repair motor 
ears, 


Trenton, N. J.—The Washington Elec- 
tric Vehicle Transportation Co., of 15 Ex- 
change place, Jersey City, has filed an 
amended charter, increasing its capital 
stock to $4,000. 

St. Paul, Minn.—Notice has been given 
that the partnership existing between T. L. 
Beard and J. D. Reid, under the name of 
the Beard Automobile Co., has been dis- 
solved by mutual consent. 

Boston, Mass.—The agency for the 
Haynes has been given to the Reichert 
Automobile Co. for New Haven, Conn., 
and the Maine Motor Carriage Co. for 
Maine recently by C. 8, Henshaw. 


Boston—The Dragon Automobile Co, is 
preparing to open a branch in this city. 
Salesrooms have been leased at 117 Massa- 
chusetts avenue and work has been begun 
on a garage in the rear of the Maxwell- 
Briscoe company’s building. 

Boston—The Bay State Auto Co. has 
been perfecting plans for the establish- 
ment of a plant in this city, and within a 
short time will be in a position to make 
an announcement regarding its new car, to 
be known as the Bay State Forty. 


Boston Deal—Seaver & Frost, of Boston, 
have sold for J. F. Preston, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., to the Barnard-Griggs Mfg. Co., 
his factory property gt Hopkinton. The 
company is installing various improve- 
ments and machinery for the manufacture 
of motor cars. 


Lima, O.—Amos Herold, of Mansfield, 
and J. N. and Ira Cole, of Columbiana, 
have purchased half of the capital stock 
of the Lima Gas Engine Co. and will take 
over the management of the company. It 
is their plan to immediately double the 
capacity of the plant. 


Detroit, Mich.—The Auto Engineering 


Co., of Detroit, has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $5,000. 


Charlotte, Mich. 
bile Co. has increased its capital stock 
from $100,000 to $500,000. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—The Occident Motor 
Car Co., of 2731-33 Pico street, has secured 
the agency for the Carter car. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—The Iron City Automo- 
bile Co., of Pittsburg, has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $5,000. 

Newark, N. J.—J. W. Mason, the agent 
for the Maxwell and Stoddard-Dayton, is 
now located in the old Reo garage at 283- 
285 Halsey street. 

Boston, Mass.—Walter Clapp, formerly 
with the local branch of the Rambler Co., 
is now the New England manager of the 
Continental Tire Co. 

Columbus, O.—The Durable Auto Part 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $20,000. H. S. Brady and W. J. 
Houston are among the incorporators. 


Newark, N. J.—The Newark Motor Car 
Co., which has been located at 293-295 
Halsey street for the past year, has be- 
gun the erection of a garage on Fourteenth 
street, near Central avenue. 


Chicago—The Central Rubber Co. has 
been incorporated, with a capital stock of 
$25,000, to manufacture and deal in rubber 
goods. The incorporators are J. E. Wing, 


George G. Madison and Harry J. Dun- 
baugh. 











Albany, 
capital stock of $100,000; to manufacture all 


N. Y.—Universal Tire Mfg. Co., 


rubber goods, tires, etc. Incorporators: F. 
Yeager, F. S. Durand and Robert Emlson. 

Marion, Ind.—Murello Motor Car Co., capi- 

tal stock of $25,000. Incorporators: Ww. Ww. 
Myers, Nicholas Helwig and H. F. Reynolds. 

Waterbury, Conn.—Elton Automobile Co., 
capital stock $10,000. Incorporators: F. H. 
Lewis, E. P. Zimmer and G. H. Lewis, all of 
Waterbury. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—H. G. Wilcox Co., cap- 
ital stock $100,000. Incorporators: J. F. Wil- 
cox, H. E. Wilcox, Ralph D. Wilcox and 
Maurice Wolf. 

Augusta, Me.—Double Four Cycle Engine 
Co., capital stock $100,000; to manufacture 
machinery. Incorporators: E. J. Pike, W.S. 
Lee and C. L. Andrews. 

Kittery, Me.—Metropolitan Automobile Co., 
capital stock $25,000, to engage in the gen- 
eral manufacture of motor cars. Incorpora- 
tors, H. Mitchell and S. J. Morrison. 

New York—Motor Car Repair Co., capital 
stock $20,000, to manufacture motors, en- 


gines, etc. Incorporators; P. A. Proal, E. M. 
and Lawrence C. Dalley, all of New York 
city. 


EI Paso, Tex.—International Auto Co., cap- 
ital stock $10,000. Incorporators, = A. 


Krakauer, Charles M. Barber of El Paso and 
Juan M. Salzzar, of Chihuahua, Mexico. 

Chicago—Rambler Garage Co., capital stock 
$2,500. Incorporators, EB. J. Batelme, Effie M. 
Abel and Edith S. Frankle. 


Charles E. Miller; treasurer, J..M. Stod- 
dard; secretary, W. C. Long; _ business 
manager, B, C. Washington, Jr. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Curtis Brothers, of 70 
Albany avenue, have been appointed 
Brooklyn agents for the Franklin. 

Atlanta, Ga—Frank Steinhauer, for- 
merly of the Atlanta Automobile Co., is to 
open a garage at 56 Edgewood avenue. 

New York—The Christie Motor Co. has 
leased the building at the corner of Fifty- 
first street and Twelve avenue for a term 
of years. 

Hartford, Conn.—The Hubbard Motor 
Co., of Middletown, manufacturer of gaso- 
line engines, is about to erect a new plant 
on North Main street. 

Newark, N. J.—James W. Mason, the 
agent for the Maxwell and Stoddard- 
Dayton, has leased the old garage of the 
Newark Motor Car Co. 

Newark, N. J.—The Waltham-Orient is 
to be represented in this town by Ernest 
Loeser. Temporary quarters have been se- 
cured at 35 Arlington avenue. 


Philadelphia—Extensive alterations are 
under way at the garage of the Martin & 
Hart Motor Co., of 215 North Broad street, 
the agents for the Thomas Flyer. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The Welch-Estberg 
Co. has changed its name to the Welch 
Brothers Motor Car Co. and has also in- 
creased its capital stock to $50,000. 

Providence, R. I.—The Dauer Auto Co. 
has taken the agency for the Franklin 
or Rhode Island. It is proposed to en- 
large and improve the garage at 24-26 
Richmond street. 

Columbia, 8S. C.—T. B. Jenkins, agent for 
the Reo in this city, is shortly to open a 
branch in Charleston. He already has 
branches in Sumter, Columbia and sev- 
eral other towns. 

New York—The A. G. Southworth Co., 
which took possession of the Pope Mfg. 
Co.’s headquarters, has rented half of 
the building to the Auto Supply Co., for- 
merly of 1662 Broadway. 


San Francisco, Cal—A. J. Smith, the 
Pacific coast agent for the Elmore, has 
closed a contract with the Rutledge-Bray 
Co., of this city, for the agency in the 
northern part of the state. 

' Portsmouth, N. H.—Ground has already 
been broken for the new garage to be 
built by the Granite Fire Insurance Co. 
at the corner of Fleet and Porter streets. 
The cost of the building is estimated at 
$15,000. 

Bridgeport, Conn.—The increase of the 
capital stock of the Blue Ribbon H. & C. 
Co. from $100,000 to $200,000 means ex- 
tensive enlargements and improvements 
in the motor car and carriage depart- 
ments of the company. 











FROM. Haw FOUR WINDS 


FLASHLIGHT PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AT ANNUAL BANQUET OF CHICAGO AUTOMOBILE CLUB 


Show Smoker—The New York Motor 
Club announces a smoker for Sunday even- 
ing, December 2, which is the night after 
the opening of the Grand Central palace 
show. 

Buffalo’s Strength—Secretary D. H. 
Lewis, of the Automobile Club of Buffalo, 
announces that the club now has 625 mem- 
bers. The annual elections of the organ- 
ization will be held next month. 

Dan Albone Dead—Dan Albone, one of 
England’s greatest bicycle racing men in 
the days of the ‘‘good old ordinary’’ and 
later manufacturer of the Ivel bicycle and 
inventor and manufacturer of the Ivel ag- 
ricultural motor, died suddenly at his fac- 
tory at Biggelswade, Eng. 

Pick Topics to Talk On—Engine vibra- 
tion and the comparative merits of four 
and six-cylinder motors is the theme to be 
discussed by the engineers and factory su- 
perintendents of the thirty-odd members 
of the Association of Licensed Automobile 
Manufacturers at their monthly meeting 
in December. 

Another New Club—A motor club has 
been organized in San Antonio, Tex., with 
the following officers: President, G. D. 
Robbins; vice-president, G. A. C. Haliff; 
secretary, G. H. Fairfield; treasurer, H. F. 
Cook. The new organization is to be 
known as the San Antonio Automobile 
Club. It will establish headquarters. 


Lectures for Quakers—The Automobile 
Club of Philadelphia will inaugurate its 
annual lecture season on technical sub- 
jects on Friday night, at the club house, 
1409 Walnut street, when Albert L. Clough, 
a prominent gas engine expert, will ad- 
dress the members on the subject of ‘‘Ig- 
nition.’’ The lecture will be made a 
feature of the regular monthly smoker. 


Each member is privileged to bring one 
non-member. At a meeting of the tours 
and runs committee last week the winner 
of the club’s annual cross-country run, G. 
L. Mayer, was awarded the H. Bartol 
Brazier cup. 


Road Ready September 1—A. R. Pard- 
ington says the Long Island motor high- 
way will be finished by September 1, 1907. 
It is planned to have the first race on it 
with W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., and Harry 
Payne Whitney as the contestants. 


Would Punish Thieves—Buffalo motor- 
ists are trying by means of the state legis- 
lature to make the offense of stealing a 
motor car grand larceny. As it is now, if 
some Buffalo thief steals a $5,000 or $10,- 
000 motor car and uses it for a day and 
smashes it up and leaves it somewhere on 
the road for the owner to recover, he gets 
fined only $5 or $10. 


Dangerous Hole—Erie County Engineer 
Deihl has warned Buffalo motorists to look 
out for a dangerous hole in the road on 
the west side of the Eighteen-mile creek 
hill. In 1 day this season six cars were 
thrown into the ditch by this bad hole. 
Mr. Deihl said that by spring this spot 
would be guarded by a wall of masonry 
or by a heavy guard rail. . 

Show Insurance—Following its usual 
plan of securing benefits for its members 
whenever possible, the American Motor 
Car Association has made an arrangement 
by which its members who exhibit at the 
Grand Central palace show in New York, 
December 1 to 8, will receive a special 
service in the matter of fire insurance. 
The association has taken a binder among 
a number of companies sufficient to cover 
the exhibits of all its members, who will 
receive a special association rate. The in- 


surance rate at Grand Central palace in 
cases of this sort is 3 per cent, while at the 
Madison square garden it is 4 per cent. 
Of course, these rates will vary when a 
great deal of insurance is placed on ex- 
hibits in the building. 


Wants a $5 Fee—Huntsville, Ala., is con- 
sidering an ordinance which will compel 
each motorist in the town to pay an an- 
nual license fee of $5, put a sign in front 
and another in the rear and keep inside 
an 8-mile speed limit inside the town. 


A. C. A. Ticket—The annual meeting of 
the Automobile Club of America will be 
held in New York next Monday night and 
the following ticket will be voted on: 
President, Colgate Hoyt; first vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. Schuyler Skaats Wheeler; second 
vice-president, John E. Borne; third vice- 
president, George Moore Smith; treasurer, 
W. 8. Fanshawe; three governers to serve 
3 years, Dave H. Morris, A. R. Shattuck 
and W. E. Scarritt. 


After Better Streets—The board of trade 
of Lockport, N. Y., has appointed a com- 
mittee of five to take up the matter of 
better streets. It is composed of Charles. 
Hickey, I. H. Babcock, Fred W. Corson, 
Dr. W. H. Hodson and Harry Ransom. 
This committee will co-operate with Niag- 
ara county, N. Y., motorists in following 
up the matter of the transit road improve- 
ment from Lockport to a point several 
miles away, and learn why the work is 
moving so slowly. 


Convict Labor .Tried—Experiments are 
being conducted in Boone county, Ind.,. 
with convict labor, on city streets and 
county roads. The condition of the roads- 
and streets in the county was such that 
some immediate action seemed necessary. 
The commissioners of the county orderedi 











that in the future persons confined in the 
county jails be used for the work, and the 
result so far has been very successful. It 
is probable that other counties in the state 
will follow suit, although there is some 
doubt as to the legality of the plan. 

Urge Hotchkiss to Run—Friends of W. 
H. Hotchkiss, of Buffalo, want him to be- 
come a candidate for the presidency of 
the American Automobile Association. He 
is now first vice-president of the organiza- 
tion. 

McNear a Director—George W. McNear 
has been elected a director of the Bay 
State Automobile Association to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of E. A. 
Gilmore, who has left Boston to fill a po- 
sition with the White Sewing Machine 
Co., in New York city. 

Combines Business and Pleasure—Lewis 
A. Dow, an architect and builder, has dis- 
covered a new use for his 10-horsepower 
Cadillac, that is, in helping him to build 
the Methodist Episcopal church, at the 
corner of Medford and Otis streets, Med- 
ford, Mass. Instead of the regular hoist- 
ing machine he has utilized his car and for 
2 months the machine has worked hoisting 
a loaded shale box weighing 15,000 pounds 
daily, lifting weights from 40 to 70 


ADVANTAGES 


NDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Editor Motor 
Age—I note with considerable interest 

that you are taking up individual opinions 
regarding the advisability of track racing 
on large tracks. As you are probably aware, 
a large track of 3 to 5 miles in diameter, 
with a width of 100 to 150 feet, has been 
a hobby of mine for the past 3 years, and 
1 have done a great deal of work toward a 
track of this kind. The proposed track at 
French Lick fell through, for the reason 
that enough level ground could not be se- 
cured for a track of sufficient size. After 
considerable time and investigation ar- 
rangements were made with our fair board 
in Indianapolis for the ground for a 3- 
mile track, but after a careful survey it 
was found impossible to put more than a 
2-mile track on it. 

Very few people understand what an 
immense difference there is between a mile 
track and a 3-mile track, and to do this 
it will be necessary to have a drawing to 
scale of 1, 3 and 5-mile tracks in order to 
convey properly to the average driver the 
respective sizes. I have been an interested 
spectator in most of the big track meets 
and road races in this country and France 
—including the Vanderbilt and Bennett— 
and it is my opinion that the only success- 
ful racing course, and the one which will 
ultimately find favor with both drivers 
and the public, will be a 3 or 5-mile cireu- 
lar course. 

There is no question in my mind that 
track racing on mile tracks is doomed. The 
average horse track is narrow, has fences 
that are dangerous, and is always dusty or 
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feet. After having done its day’s work, 
instead of enjoying a well-earned rest, the 
machine is called into service again to 
take the builder’s family for a pleasure 
jaunt around the city. 

Want Meldrum Again—Directors of the 
Automobile Club of Buffalo are trying to 
persuade H. A. Meldrum, the present presi- 
dent, to accept the nominatjon for a second 
term. At a recent meeting Mr. Meldrum 
expressed doubt, however, as to whether 
he would take a position again. 

Fast Camera Work—The usual photo- 
graph was taken at the banquet of the 
Chicago Automobile Club last Thursday 
night, and, to the astonishment of the 
diners, a finished picture, 24 by 30 inches, 
was passed around the hall for inspection 
20 minutes later by Photographer Law- 
rence’s assistants. 

Motorist Mobbed—L. A. Callahan and 
wife, of Salem, O., recently had an excit- 
ing experience at North Georgetown, O. 
Mr. Callahan was looking for ignition 
troubles when a buggy containing four na- 
tives passed him. They addressed some 
slurring remarks and later returned and 
threw beer bottles at the car, shattering 
one of the lamps, Mr. Callahan being cut 
by the broken glass. The motorist then 
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went to North Georgetown, borrowed a re- 
volver, caught one of the men and at the 


pistol’s point forced him to reveal his - 


name. Then he returned to the hotel, but 
the hoodlums assembled a mob and the 
motorist was forced to flee, leaving his 
wife in the hotel. He returned later and 
rescued her and is now seeking legal re- 
dress in the courts. 


Bosion Police Active—The police of 
Boston are displaying unwonted activity 
in looking after reckless drivers. Several 
arrests have been made during the past 
week. These arrests have been made, not 
so much on the ground of exceeding the 
speed limit as on that of reckless driving, 
so that in such cases the so-called trap is 
dispensed with. This activity is reducing 
the number of complaints against the mo- 
torists in the Massachusetts metropolis. 

Many Meetings—Every organization of 
prominence in motoring will have a meet- 
ing during the week of the Grand Central 
palace show, to be held in New York, De- 
cember 1 to 8. Not the least important 
of these will be the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Motor Car Manufacturers, for some 
unusual happenings are expected at this 
gathering. It probably will be held on 
Thursday, December 6. 


OF A BIG CIRCULAR TRACK 


muddy, and with high speed cars, where 
wide skids are necessary, racing becomes so 
dangerous that frequently the fastest car, 
from a slow start or other temporary delay, 
gets off in the rear without chances of ever 
gaining the front on account of continuous 
seas of dust and skidding cars ahead that 
would make it too dangerous to attempt 
to pass, This condition would not exist on 
a 3 or 5-mile track. 

To the spectators there is very little en- 
joyment in seeing a 25 or 50-mile road 
race, where immense crowds throng the 
course and where only fleeting glimpses 
can be had of the cars as they come and 
go down the road. There is no accommo- 
dation for the public in a race of this 
kind, and the thousands of dollars spent 
in advertising and for special privileges 
that go to private individuals could well 
come into the purse of the management of 
a 3 or 5-mile track. The American manu- 
facturers annually spend thousands of dol- 
lars in building high speed racing cars to 
compete with French cars and without pos- 
sible chance of winning, and I think this 
is largely due to the fact that American 
drivers do not have a chance to thoroughly 
test their cars continuously at high speed 
for weak spots in construction, or to be- 











come entirely familiar with and have their 
ear under perfect control at very high 
speeds. 

There is no question in my mind that 
it takes weeks and months of practice 
handling a car at 75, 80 and 90 miles an 
hour to be able to properly gauge dis- 
tances, numerous road conditions, and the 
response of the car to such conditions, It 
has been my experience that quite a num- 
ber of racing cars, when tested over the 
best roads we had in this country, seemed 
to have wonderful speed. There was no 
accurate way to time them for any dis- 
tance, and the best anybody could do was 
to guess at what the cars were doing. 

It seems to me a 5-mile track, properly 
laid out, without fences to endanger driv- 
ers, with proper grandstands, supply stores 
for gasoline and oil, and other accommoda- 
tions would net for one meet such as the 
Vanderbilt cup race a sufficient amount to 
pay half of the entire cost of the track. 
With the present record at 52 seconds on 
a mile track, I am confident a 3-mile track 
100 feet wide will stand a speed of 100 
miles an hour, and that a 5-mile track will 
stand a speed of 2 miles a minute. 

In diagrams I have seen of a 5-mile 
track it is possible at any point of the 
curve to see in a direct line 800 feet ahead, 
and a curve of this kind, when gradual 
and continuous, is not nearly so severe as 
some of the short, choppy curves at Or- 
mond beach, where a speed of 2 miles a 
minute was made by a couple of the con- 
testants in the meet in the south last win- 
ter.—C. G. Fisher. 
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MAP OF ROUTES 


ZFROM BOSTON TO 
THE SOUTHWEST 


Every patriotic American who goes a- 
motoring in the Boston district should 
spend 2 or 3 days at least in covering 
the territory shown on this map. Rich in 
h’storic association, abounding in good 
roads, attractive sea fronts, high class 
hotels and delightful scenery, these 500 
square miles of land and water area prob- 
ably attract more tourists than any dis- 
trict of similar size on the eastern coast. 
At Plymouth the famous rock may be 
seen within the snug protection of its mas- 
sive granite canopy which contains also 
the bones of pilgrims who died amid the 
hardships of the first winter.. At Marsh- 
field is found the summer home and,.farm 
of Daniel Webster, who died and. was 
buried at this place. Duxbury, one of the 
oldest towns of the Plymouth colony, was 
the home of John Alden, Captain Miles 
Standish, Elder William Brewster and 
many other pilgrims, and here may be 
seen the memorial tower erected in the 
name of Standish, whose fame it perpet- 
uates. Scituate was the home of the 
poet Wadsworth, who here wrote ‘‘The 
Old Oaken Bucket’’ 90 years ago. Hing- 
ham, a town established in 1635, is one 
of the oldest maritime places in the coun- 
try. It contains the grave of General 
Lincoln, of the continental army, and vis- 
itors will find much of interest in the old 
mansions and gardens within the town 
limits. In the vicinity of Hingham tour- 
ists will be attracted by beautiful roads, 
notably the famous Jerusalem road, and 
the roads to Nantasket Beach, Glad Tid- 
ings Plain, Queen Anne Corner, Liberty 
Plain, Assinippi, King Oak Hiil and Old 
Spain. Off the rocky shore at Cohasset 
is the famous Minot’s ledge lighthouse. 
The map shows also the beach at Win- 
throp and the routes to Quincy, Dedham, 
Needham, Brockton, Cambridge, Malden 
and other populous suburbs. This map, 
with description of routes, distances, étc., 
will appear in the official A. M. L. route 
books and in the meantime will be printed 
in card form ‘for convenient reference. 
The A. M. L. is an organization with a 
purpose. It invites to its ranks all motor- 
ists and persons of character who favor 
the use and development of motor vehicles, 
There is no initiation fee; dues, $2 a year. 
Full printed information will be sent to 
the reader by the secretary on request. 
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See Special A. M. L. 
Map of Boston Streets 
and Outlets, 
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